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DECORATIONS MERITED AND OTHERWISE 


HEN the kaiser decorated the commander of the 

submarine that torpedoed the Lusitania, “for 
gallantry,” many on this side of the Atlantic failed to 
discern any gallant act in attacking without warning a 
defenseless liner, sending more than a thousand pas- 
sengers, men, women and children to watery graves. 
But in bestowing the order of merit on the commander 
of the German commerce raider, Moewe, every red- 
blooded man, irrespective of his war sympathies, can 
indorse the act and applaud the recipient. He, at 
least, took daring chances, he risked his life and that 
of his men, and, above all, he made no dastardly at- 
tacks on the lives of women and children. After a 
cruise of several months’ duration in which time the 
captain of the Moewe captured upward of fifteen British 
and French steamers, laid mines and otherwise har- 
assed the enemy, the saucy cruiser ended her spectacu- 
lar raiding by running the blockade of British warships 
and entering a German harbor having on board 119 
prisoners and one million marks in gold bars, it is re- 
ported. Part of this bullion is said to have been taken 
from the Appam, which put in at Newport News, sev- 
eral weeks ago, under command of a German lieutenant 
and a prize crew of a handful of men. It was the ap- 
pearance of the Appam that apprised the world of the 
prowess of the Moewe. Count von Dohna, her com- 
mander, is a Silesian, who formerly commanded the 
gunboat Tsing-Tau in the Chinese seas. If there are 
many more of his kind in the German navy the British 
seadogs will have no walkaway in the grand struggle, 
when it comes, with the German fighting fleet, now re- 
ported to be warming up for action. For the pusillani- 
mous work of submarines that attack without warning 
defenseless merchant vessels anathema and contempt. 
But for the daredevil raiding of such ships as the 
Moewe, whose commander invariably gave the non- 
combatants opportunity to escape, the true sportsman 
can find it in his heart to render generous praise, how- 
ever much he may deplore the damage wrought. 


GRADE CROSSING PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES 


S TATISTICS of great interest are contained in the 
brief prepared by the railroads of California for 
consideration by the state railroad commission in its 
deliberations as to grade crosings and the protection 
of the public. There is method in the plan devised by 
Chief Engineer Sachse of the commission for dividing 
the state into twenty-two districts for an intensive 
study of the grade crossing problem. When it is 
learned that it will cost $300,000,000 to eliminate the 
ten thousand grade crossing in the state, the hopeless- 
ness of the task, as well as its colossal nature, is borne 
in upon the most casual observer. But improvements 
in conditions are possible, with eliminations where the 
most dangerous crossings exist. Automobile accidents 
are the most numerous with 55 per cent of the deaths 
and injuries at crossings chargeable to that source. In 
the “Safety First” campaign, warning signs would be a 
great help if the drivers heeded them, but of 17,000 
motor drivers who were carefully observed at thirty- 
four crossings in the state 6942 per cent looked neither 
to right nor left in speeding over. Only thirty-five 
actually stopped their machines before crossing, while 
3300 ran over at a reckless speed. Considering that 
California harbors 163,793 (1915) machines, an increase 
of 1080 per cent in five years, it is not surprising that 
so many accidents occur, in the circumstances noted, 
with this type of vehicle. That all drivers should be 
compelled by legislative enactment to slow down at 
crossings, even coming to a full stop before traversing 
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the tracks is an excellent suggestion, but this can only 
be made effective through physical obstructions so 
placed at each crossing as to compel a reduction of 
speed, as has been pungently remarked. That rights 
of way should be denied to pedestrians by statutory 
enactment is a suggestion equally commendable. The 
railroads are by no means chiefly to blame. The gross 
carelessness of the public is a notorious circumstance. 
Education of drivers and gradual elimination of cross- 
ings are remedies recommended by the commission 
which properly holds that the responsibility for acci- 
dents is mutual as the improvement of existing con- 
ditions is likewise a mutual task. Los Angeles will 
have to solve its grade crossing problems as best it 
can within the next few years if it would maintain 
its prestige as an ideal resort for tourists, but to do so 
it must conserve its credit far better than is now the 
case. Spending millions of dollars to duplicate elec- 
trical systems is a suicidal procedure, because so un- 
necessary. There will be nothing left for vital im- 
provements if such proposed folly is not discouraged. 


UNTRAMMELED DELEGATION OR CUMMINS? 


HO shall decide when doctors disagree? The 

patients? In the case of electing delegates to 
the Republican national convention the patients are 
the people since they must choose one of the two sets 
of delegates offered for their approval or rejection. 
There seems to be a slight shying of a few of the 
tentative candidates included in the Guy C. Earl list. 
Several of the selections evidently harbor suspicions 
that it is the intention of the chairman to spring the 
name of Governor Johnson as the choice of the “Re- 
publican” party of California for President, a species 
of political sharp practice hardly commendable in view 
of the circumstances attending the call. Apparently, 
it is the purpose of each set of delegates to hoist a 
presidential candidate as a sort of banner to which the 
faithful are to be invited to rally. Signs point to the 
name of Cummins as the choice of the “regulars” 
whose ticket was framed at San Francisco last Satur- 
day. We violate no confidence in stating that it will 
evoke no great enthusiasm throughout the state al- 
though in Los Angeles, with an lowa contingent of 
fifty thousand, a big vote may be expected. As between 
Cummins and Johnson the sporting odds are in favor 
of the latter, but if the governor is to be the choice of 
the Earl delegation, a change in its present personnel 
is inevitable since there are several Republicans on the 
list who will not acquiesce in such a choice. It is a 
pity the Progressives lack the courage to stick to their 
guns, Instead of masquerading as Republicans they 
should have, as Captain Fredericks suggested, named 
a delegation, elected it and fought out the issue in Chi- 
cago, in convention. However, if the Earl ticket is 
not to be pro-Johnson, but a genuinely Republican 
representation, why not ask to be sent to Chicago un- 
trammeled by instructions? Pitted against a Cummins 
ticket it ought to win. 


TURNING THE TABLES ON A CRITIC 


7 HEN Senator Tillman takes the floor he usually 
has his facts well in hand and when he delivers 

them it is effective scoring he makes. The other day 
his objective was George von L. Meyer, former secre- 
tary of the navy, and how he did riddle Mr. Taft's 
cabinet officer as soon as he had the range! It seems 
that at a meeting of the National Security League, held 
at Washington a few weeks ago, Mr. Von Lengerte 
Meyer stated that the fundamental defect of the navy 
department is that it has no brain, no competent mili- 
tary organization charged with the preparation of the 
fleets for war and with their conduct in war, and in 
consequence the navy is being built and administered 
on a police basis and is not being efficiently prepared 
for war service. Naturally, as chairman of the naval 
committee—of which he has been a member for twenty 
years—this was a direct challenge to the veteran 
senator that he hastened to accept. He admits that 
he knows less than he could wish of naval affairs, but 
he claims to keep a fairly close tab on conditions in 
the department. Consequently, when he found Mr. 
Meyer asserting that “nothing demonstrates unpre- 
paredness in the navy more than shortage of personnel” 
the ire of the gentleman from South Carolina was 
aroused, After quoting the Harvard university trus- 
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tee to the effect that ‘to go on a war basis we are short 
zUU0 officers and about 45,000 men,” Senator Tiiiman 
ventured that Mr. Meyer forgets, “if he ever knew,” 
that at the time he left the service the navy was nearly 
6U00 short of the authorized enlisted complement; that 
46 per cent of the men discharged in good standing 
were then leaving the navy, while 85 per cent are now 
re-enlisting; that during his incumbency there were 
10,360 desertions and that while needing men and doing 
his best to get them Mr. Meyer was still 6000 behind 
in his count when he quit officially. As for the shortage 
in officers they are not to be enlisted like sailors. It 
takes four years to make an officer, reminds the sena- 
tor, or the starting toward making one, jor efficiency 
comes only with experience. “Is Mr. Daniels respons- 
ible because the Republicans in congress failed to pro- 
vide the cadets at Annapolis to graduate?” pertinently 
inquires Mr. Tillman. As for the enlisted men he 
shows there are upward of six thousand more in the 
navy today than there were March 3, 1913, or when Mr. 
Meyer retired. Refuting the charge that the navy de- 
partment has no brain, no competent military organiza- 
tion, the chairman of the senate naval committee cites 
a brilliant array of officers from Admiral George 
Dewey, who has been at the head of the general board 
for the last fifteen years and including Chief of Naval 
Operations Rear Admiral William S. Benson, Rear 
Admiral Victor Blue, chief of the bureau of naviga- 
tion, Rear Admiral Fletcher of the naval war college, 
Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss of the bureau of ord- 
nance, Chief Constructor of the Navy Rear Admiral 
David W. Taylor and half a dozen other almost equally 
brilliant specialists in their several departments, who 
combine to render a splendidly efficient naval board. 
The senator makes out a good case. As for the prog- 
ress of the navy Secretary Daniels is authority for 
the statement that there are now in active service, fully 
commissioned, 225 vessels of all characters, which is 
thirty-six more than were fully commissioned when he 
became secretary. There are also 101 vessels of various 
types, in reserve and in ordinary and uncommissioned, 
capable of rendering service in war. The department 
has under construction and authorized 77 vessels (9 
dreadnaughts, 23 destroyers, 38 submarines, and 7 aux- 
iliaries) as compared with 54 vessels (5 dreadnaughts, 
14 destroyers, 23 submarines, 3 gunboats, and 9 auxil- 
iaries) which were under construction March 1, 
1913. All the vessels enumerated, those in active serv- 
ice and those in reserve, are supplied with munitions 
of war. 


HOW CALIFORNIA’S DELEGATION VOTED 


ALIFORNIANS will be interested in the vote in 

congress on the question of standing by the 
President in his determination to uphold the rights 
of neutrals on the high seas in accordance with inter- 
national law. Supporting his policy in tabling the 
Lemore resolution in the house, giving him a free hand 
in the conduct of foreign affairs, were Messrs. Kettner, 
Randall and Baker on the Democratic side and Mr. 
Curry of the Third district, Republican. Opposing the 
administration’s desire for noninterference were Messrs. 
Church (Democrat), Hayes and Kahn (Republicans), 
Elston, Nolan and Stephens (Progressives) and Kent 
(Independent), a total of four affirmations to seven 
negations. In the senate Mr. Phelan’s vote offset that 
of Mr. Works, whose lack of political sense is in- 
variably reflected in action. It is not a matter to boast 
about. These eight gentlemen (including Works) 
practically say by their vote that they would prefer the 
German government to shape our foreign policies 
rather than accept those of the President, even if the 
free hand given Berlin does result in additional Lusi- 
tania horrors. But the majority has decreed other- 
wise. The vote of confidence Tuesday is warning that 
Germany may not proceed with impunity since con- 
gress is prepared to support the executive in his 
humanitarian and police resolves. Messrs. Works, 
Church, Hayes, Kahn, Elston, Nolan, Stephens and 
Kent indicate by their attitude that they would deny 
to the President the right of initiative in regard to our 
foreign relations. We think their viewpoint is a mis- 
taken one and to that extent they are inciting the 
Central Powers to a belief that the country takes issue 
with the President, ergo, they can proceed in any 
manner they choose. Such action and such deductions 
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do far more to foster trouble than the firm stand 
taken by the President. We agree with Senator Wil- 
liams that Mr. Wilson has offered for the considera- 
tion of all nations no new doctrine. The proposition 
that merchant ships, defensively armed, are still to be 
considered as merchant ships, because they are not 
armed for offense, and because they are not commis- 
sioned as armed vessels, is a long-recognized principle 
of international law. Germany seeks to brush aside 
all precedents and do as she pleases. Apparently, our 
eight anti-Wilson California members concur in that 
view. We refuse to believe they reflect the mental at- 
titude of a majority of their constituents. 
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[Note: Not in The Old Book Shop, but among records 
of an old American tribe, the brave Cheyennes, is the 
browsing this week.] 


T HAN George Bird Grinnell few writers in this or 


any other country are better qualified, by reason 
of first hand experience and keen sympathy, to treat of 
the Indians from their viewpoint. In addition to his 
life-long studies of the American aborigines he has 
lived among them, as official representative of the 
United States and in a private capacity. Eight years 
ago, in a personal letter to this reviewer of his “The 
Fighting Cheyennes,” Mr. Grinnell wrote, apropos of 
Schultz’ “My Life as an Indian:”’ “I have naturally a 
very strong interest in these Blackfeet people, of whom 
I have seen a great deal in the last twenty years.” And 
not only the Blackfeet but with many other of the 
North American tribes of Indians Mr. Grinnell has 
come into intimate association, supplementing his per- 
sonal knowledge with an assiduous study of North 
American ethnology. Thus he approaches his task of 
writing a history of the Cheyennes admirably equipped 
mentally and temperamentally. 

Of all the Northern Indians the Cheyennes rank as 
the bravest, as their women are noted for their chastity. 
It is with the wars of the Cheyennes that Mr. Grinnell’s 
book treats. Naturally, the earlier history of the tribal 
encounters is derived from the old men of long mem- 
ories, who in turn had their account from like sources. 
Historical knowledge of the Cheyennes begins with 
the reports of Lewis and Clark, although Mr. Grinnell 
thinks it likely that long before their advent the Chey- 
ennes had been met by the Verendryes and that they 
may have been the tribe which the Verendrye Journal 
terms gens de Parc. The fighting spirit was encouraged 
at an early age. Boys and youths were trained to feel 
that the most important thing in life was to be brave; 
that death was not a thing to be avoided; that to die 
gloriously at the hands of the enemy, in the prime of 
life, was far better than to live to old age, without 
teeth, sitting on the cold side of the lodge! 

With such a doctrine inculcated no wonder the 
Cheyenne youths were noted for their courage and the 
warriors for their prowess. The thirty-odd chapters 
of the book are devoted chiefly to conflicts between 
considerable bodies of men and, as Mr. Grinnell ob- 
serves, among people possessing such ideals it will be 
readily conceived there would be many exciting ad- 
ventures. Of the ways of the Cheyenne warriors he 
gives a number of notable examples that make for 
thrilling reading. Among the Cheyennes and Pawnees 
there was almost constant warfare; both were hard 
fighters and the one tribe was always anxious to ex- 
terminate the other, so that their attacks were constant. 
Until 1856 the Cheyennes were friendly to the whites, 
but it was not because they lacked cause of complaint. 
Lawless whites roved over the plains, killing the game, 
often treating the Indians with the greatest arrogance, 
and bringing disease and whiskey. What was the first 
collision between the Cheyenne tribe and United States 
troops took place in August 1856, due to the refusal 
of a chief to give up a stray horse belonging to a 
white man. From that time until 1875 or for nearly 
two decades, with brief intermissions of peace, there 
was warfare between the Cheyennes and the United 
States troops, finally culminating in the celebrated order 
of the Indian bureau to remove all the so-called 
Powder-river Indians to reservations. This decision 
was strenuously opposed by the Cheyennes, who in 
council formally determined to die fighting rather than 
surrender their lands. Late in the fall of 1876 General 
Crook took the field at the head of an imposing force 
and against such odds the Cheyennes and their allies 
in the end were obliged to succumb, but not until they 
had given notable account of themselves. 

But it was the defeat of Custer and the Seventh 
cavalry June 25, 1876, that proved the most sensa- 
tional battle of the western Indian wars and in this 
celebrated fight—known as the Custer massacre—the 
Cheyennes took an important part. It is a story so 
often told that Mr. Grinnell advisedly abstains from 
going into details. There were no white survivors of 
the Custer battle and the only accounts we have of it 
are drawn from Indian sources. This reviewer once 
attempted to interview Chief Gall (Sioux) who led the 
allied Indians that fatal day, but he was monosyllabic 
in his responses and the story obtained was disjointed 
and unsatisfactory. He intimated that when the 
troopers were first discovered all the Indian chiefs 
agreed that they were in too strong force to be re- 
pulsed successfully, but the unfortunate division of the 
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forces (following Custer’s usual plan of attack) Reno’s 
repulse at the ford and his subsequent retreat to the 
bluffs made it comparatively easy to surround Custer 
on the heights of the Little Big Horn and pick off 
his men without great danger to themselves, protected 
as they were by the numerous ravines. Mr. Grinnell 
quotes Brave Wolf, fighting chief of the Cheyennes, 
as saying he thought all the Custer troop horses were 
killed before the decimated command reached the top 
of the hill. This, however, must be error, for when 
the writer of this review visited the battle ground in 
the early 80’s the whitened bones of numerous troop 
horses still lay as they fell all along the ridge and on 
either side. Major Ve Rudio, who was with Reno’s 
command and lay hid for two days in the brush, was 
long a resident of Los Angeles, dying in this city five 
or six years ago. 

One of the most interesting accounts in the book 
tells of the surrender of wo Moon’s band, following 
the scattering of the main body under Dull Knife by 
General Crook. It was soon atter that notable event 
that occurred the fight at Lame Deer in which General 
Miles had so narrow an escape, the bullet intended for 
him killing his orderly, stationed immediately in his 
rear. Chief Lame Deer's treachery was the signal for 
a iusillade from the soidiers. ‘lhe Sioux chief was 
shot by a sergeant and his nephew, Big Ankle, by the 
mterpreter, Bob Jackson. Lame Veer was buried in a 
cave on a knoll in the valley. Mr. Grinnell says that 
twenty years later (1897) he saw Lame Deer’s daugh- 
ter mourn tor him with wailings “as keen and as touch- 
ing as if he had been buried only yesterday.” Six 
years prior to that date (1891) this reviewer had 
climbed up to that cave among the black rocks and 
carried off Lame Deer’s black, snaky locks. The scalp 
was gone; it had been removed by the Cheyenne 
scout, White Bull. Vhe locks later adorned the walls 
of the famous Whitechapel Club in Chicago. It was an 
unsconcionable piece oi desecration, the result of a 
dare by a young West Pointer then on duty in the 
valley where Indian troubles had demanded United 
States troops and drawn thither the newspaperman 
trom Chicago. 

No more tamous exploit in the annals of the Indians 
is of record than the dash made by Little Wolf from 
the Indian ‘Territory whither the United States govern- 
ment had transported the Northern Cheyennes after 
tney had surrendered in the spring of 187/. They had 
been poorly ted tor a year, tney did not like the hot 
and humid country which gave them fever and ague. 
Despairing of a change they took French leave and in 
1878 broke away trom the agency in Oklahoma and 
started north. ‘Lroops sent aiter them from Fort Reno 
overtook the little band beiore it had gone a hundred 
miles. But the call oi the north was in the blood of 
the tugitives and they retused to return. A fight en- 
sued, but the hundred warriors and three hundred 
women and children pressed on and on. At one time 
upward ot thirteen thousand troops were in pursuit, 
ineffectually. The Indians fought on the run—and 
nardiy stopped, It is a graphic story that Mr. Grinnell 
tells and the sympathies ot his readers are strongly 
with the fleeing Cheyennes. Jn the end Little Wolf 
surrendered to Lieutenant Clark and he and his fighting 
men enlisted as government scouts. 

But tar more pathetic was the fate of Dull Knife’s 
band. Penned up in Fort Robinson they were treated 
with great severity by the commanding officer because 
of their refusal to go south. In the attempt to starve 
the Indians into submission no headway was made— 
the Cheyennes declined to budge. Finally, they decided 
to make a break for liberty and in the endeavor were 
shot down like wild beasts, women and children in- 
discriminately. It 1s a story that ought to bring the 
blush of shame to every white man’s cheek. About 
one-third, including Duli Knife, reached Pine Ridge 
Agency. Sixty-four were killed in the outbreak and 
the remainder froze to death in the effort to reach 
their friends at Pine Ridge. As scouts the Cheyennes 
proved of good service, but their fighting days have 
passed. They are now learning the difficult lesson of 
civilization and work, comments their sympathetic his- 
torian. Mr. Grinnell has given us many graphic pages. 
His work has been conscientiously done, and that it 
is from the viewpoint of the civilian rather than that 
of the soldier does not lessen its interest for the reader, 
nor yet minify its reliability. (‘The Fighting Chey- 
ennes.” By George Bird Grinnell. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Bullock’s.) Shiva 


Demand for Beagles Increasing 

Is the beagle about to supplant the Airedale as the 
“smart” dog of society, even as the Airedale stole the 
honor from the Boston terrier? Dog fanciers tell me 
that the demand for beagles is increasing in the east 
by leaps and bounds greater than the rather short 
legged animals can themselves take and I am momen- 
tarily expecting announcement that Midwick Coun- 
try Club has put in a pack of beagles for the purpose 
of hunting the festive jack-rabbit over the hills south 
of Alhambra. Up at Burlingame the sport of riding 
to the beagles, in pursuit of what California supplies 
in the hare line, already has been introduced, although 
how great a hold it will take on the fancy of the horse- 
riding contingent remains to be seen, since on their 
first trial the beagles showed a disposition to follow 
trails which led through every boggy spot in San Ma- 
teo county, with consequently great damage to fash- 
ionable riding habits. But Midwick has ideal terri- 
tory adjoining its golf links for riding to these little 
hounds and there are plenty of polo ponies left in the 
stables there which might be turned into hunters while 
their owners are at Coronado for the polo tournament. 
If the rabbits of the vicinity are too elusive there are 
nearby Belgian hare farms which could supply the 
quarry. If the beagle does come back to the popu- 
larity he enjoyed, in a mild degree, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, it will be an evidence of remarkable good 
sense on the part of those who desire to have dogs 
as companions. He is an intelligent beast, of just the 
right size and his only drawback to popularity would 
seem to be that he is not ugly enough to gratify recent 
taste. I am saying nothing about the poor little hares. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


EVEN members of the “old guard” are dissatisfied 


with the results of last Saturday’s Republican con- 
vention. The infusion of so much new blood into the 
ticket of Chicago delegates did not agree with the old 
warhorses, despite Captain Fredericks’ eloquent appeal 
for personal sacrifice and his own example of self- 
abnegation. It is a sorrowful situation when commit- 
teemen, in Chairman Fredericks’ own words, were im- 
pelled to vote “with tears in their eyes against life- 
long friends.” The average voter naturally looks on a 
ticket for names with which he is familiar, and he will 
find more of these on the ticket of the Independents. 
Turning down such a veteran standard-bearer as Sam- 
uel M. Shortridge has caused a good deal of adverse 
comment. And the tactics by which Phil Stanton was 
deprived of a place on the ticket did not add to the de- 
sired harmony of the convention. The peculiar tan- 
gles in the Republican party of California are rendered 
the more conspicuous when the national committeeman 
is denied an opportunity to a seat at the national con- 
vention. 
fy 
Independent Republicans seem to be pleased with 
the apparent weakness of the Regulars’ ticket. Guy 
C. Earl expresses himself as “delighted with the situa- 
tion.” “The ticket named by Saturday’s convention,” 
he says, “is a reactionary ticket, selected by reaction- 
aries. Old machine politics is permanently discredited 
in California. Republican reactionaries cannot hope 
for a return of the good old ante-Johnson days.” 
* k 


Disappointment was heen among the women who at- 
tended the convention. They felt that Mrs. Helen Kk. 
Williams who had borne the heat and burden of the 
last campaign as candidate for lieutenant-governor 
was entitled to a place on the ticket. Mrs. Williams, 
however, took her disappointment gracefully and was 
rewarded with a seat on the campaign committee. 
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Theater ticket scalping here has become another of 
those metropolitan nuisances such as having the next 
morning’s paper thrust upon you as you leave the 
theater and being importuned to purchase an evening 
paper before your early morning breakfast. Two weeks 
before the recent engagement of Gertrude Hoffman 
at the Orpheum the scalpers had captured all the best 
seats. City Tax Collector Bryant, however, threatens 
to interfere with the ticket scalping industry. He has 
served notice on the proprietors of hotel newsstands, 
saloons and cigar stores that they must pay a license 
of $10 a day or stop the traffic. 

en 


Remarkable activity in the local realty market is 
another substantial evidence of the absence of the re- 
action which pessimists feared would follow the close 
of the Exposition. Real estate sales in the city last 
month aggregated $3,832,364, more than double the 
amount of sales recorded in February last year, and 
50 per cent above the average monthly totals for 1915. 
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Major General J. Franklin Bell is providing every 
encouragement for the business men who intend to 
pass their vacations this year at the instruction camp 
at Monterey. The weekly military luncheon-lectures 
are well attended, and General Bell is now arranging 
for a course of preliminary instruction one evening 
each week. He also recommends that the business 
men who intend to go into camp begin to get them- 
selves into condition, and will provide officers to su- 
perintend Saturday afternoon marches and “tactical 
walks” if a sufficient number of men desire such in- 
struction. 

OR ek 

In sentencing to a year’s imprisonment a woman who 
for some years had made a substantial income by her 
system of long distance courtship correspondence, 
Judge Dooling delivered himself of the dictum that “a 
fool and his money should not be parted.” The woman 
herself, who had “suffered fools gladly,” declared that 
she had earned every dollar she had received on ac: 
count of the mental worry her correspondence had 
caused her and that a year in the county jail would be 
a welcome respite. The matron decided that any 
woman who could win four husbands must be a good 
cook and put the “wealthy widow” in charge of the 
jail kitchen. In addition to her other industry the 
woman had borne ten children. 
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Temptations and perils on the university campus are 
multifarious. The catcher on the California baseball 
team, instead of straining his neck, has broken his toe 
while watching a fencing bout between co-eds. He 
was leaning out of a window in a fraternity house when 
he lost his balance, fell out of the window and landed 
on his toe. 

OF fs 

Many golfers are incensed at the official decision 
which has caused the abandonment of the California 
Association’s offer of a special train from Chicago to 
the Western tournament at Del Monte and which un- 
doubtedly will prevent a number of good players from 
attending the championship meeting. It is not easy 
to understand why the offer or acceptance of such 
hospitality should interfere with an amateur’s stand- 
ing. It is much easier to reduce such a ruling to a 
palpable absurdity. Carried to a logical conclusion, it 
might mean that a golfer cannot be a guest of a friend 
during a competition but must pay all his own ex- 
penses, including those at the nineteenth hole. 

a ee 

What is to be the ultimate fate of the Tower of Jew- 
els? Its doom is approaching and we may see it sealed 
April 1. The latest suggestion is a spectacular down- 
fall to be staged by a moving picture company. The 
brains of scenario writers are now being cudgeled to 
furnish a plot the climax—or anti-climax—of which 
will be the down-toppling of this highly admired and 
much criticised feature of the Exposition. 

Riadtil, <r 


San Francisco, March 8, 1916. 
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ANVIL CHORUS, B MINOR, FURIOSAMENTE 


By Randolph Bartlett 
JLLARD Huntington Wright’s first novel is just 


off the presses of the John Lane Co. It is en- 
titled “The Man of Promise,” and is his fourth book. 
His first was a series of sketchy impressions of cities 
he had visited. The second was a text-book on 
Nietzsche. The third was the still much-discussed 
“Modern Painting. Quite a variety. Of ten women 
who read “The Man of Promise,” ten will say (regard- 
Jess of race, color, or previous condition of servitude) 
that the book is a Vile Thing, and the author a cad, 
ignoramus, pro-German, pro-vivisectionist, liar, atheist, 
and chicken thief. This is beacuse ten women out of 
ten reach their conclusions intuitively, which means 
emotionally, and without benefit of logic. Of ten men 
who read the book, the nine males will allow there may 
be a considerable amount of horse sense in it “after all,” 
and the tenth (the avowed feminist) will agree with the 
women, And as it is a notorious fact that American 
newspapers are subservient to the women’s viewpoint, 
especially in matters of no importance like book re- 
views, it is obvious that there soon will arise in the 
land the din of the anvil chorus, in a strident B minor, 
furiosamente. The sophomoric young gentlemen who 
sit in guard at the portals of the nation’s literature, to 
keep it pure, will blush to the roots of their celluloid 
collars, and sputter forth whole barrels of printer’s ink 
in denunciation of Mr. Wright and all his works, many, 
perhaps, going so far as to recant the favorable no- 
tices they had previously written concerning his treatise 
of modern paintine, in which he displayed no such 
devilish ideas. 

“Mr. Wright,” they will say, “has attempted to prove 
that association with women in any relationship, from 
the highest to the lowest, prevents a man from realiz- 
ing his inner ideals.” Has he? Then Ibsen, in “Hedda 
Gabler,” sought to prove that a woman who cannot 
make men do what she wants them to, should commit 
suicide. Then Galsworthy, in “The Pigeon,” endeav- 
ored to establish that one should hold open house for 
beggars, drunkards, and street women. Then Victor 
Hugo, in “Les Miserables,” tried to convince the world 
that the best foundation for a life of nobility and phil- 
anthropy, is theft. And so on. When, in heaven’s 
name, are we to have done with this silly twaddle in 
which we assume that the author of a novel employs 
his central character as a mouthpiece for his own 
views? This attitude toward literature began in this 
country with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and promises to 
continue to the milennial dawn. To the majority of 
readers, there are only two kinds of novels—those 
which amuse, and those which preach. They cannot 
conceive of a man going about the writing of a serious 
novel in a serious way, in the same spirit as a painter 
conceives a picture, or a musician a composition. I do 
not care a tinker’s malediction whether or not Wright 
believes that his leading character was ruined by wom- 
en, but I do believe that a man who is capable of writ- 
ing a book like “The Man of Promise,’ had he been 
bent upon establishing a thesis, would have made a 
much stronger case for the plaintiff. So to the story: 

Stanford West, an only child, silent and aloof, early 
in life develops views antagonistic to those of his ortho- 
dox parents, and temporarily abandons, outwardly, 
what he believes to be his calling, as a literary exponent 
of those views, because of his mother’s grief upon 
learning of them. He finds freedom, though it is lone- 
ly liberty, at a great university, where he is a brilliant 
student. But he has a serious and prolonged affair with 
Irene Brenner, who is jealous of his application to his 
studies, and wooes him away from them, so that it is 
necessary tor him to take a fifth year to complete his 
course. He finds employment with a New York re- 
view, and begins to make a reputation, only to be di- 
verted by an actress, who involves him in affairs so un- 
pleasant that he scamps his work, and is dismissed in 
disgrace. He returns to his home town and marries the 
sweetheart of his youth. Together, they go to Eng- 
land, and at last West feels that he is free to give ex- 
pression to the revolutionary ideas which have been 
evolving in his mind. His writings cause him and his 
wife to be practically ostracised, and bring no financial 
balm for these wounds, so under the pressure of wife 
and distant parents, he becomes a conventional and 
successful novelist, hailed as a notable man of letters 
by popular acclaim. Then he meets Evelyn Naesmith, 
who urges him to return to his original creative strain. 
He cannot do it, surrounded by the influences of his 
home. So he states his intention openly to his wife, 
and goes with the Naesmith woman to Paris. But she, 
while outwardly sympathizing with his ambition, soon 
displays cave-woman tendencies, and he cannot do his 
work. They part, West rejoins his wife in America, 
and at the end, for the sake of his daughter’s future, 
abandons his personal intentions, and accepts a pro- 
fessorship in the college of which his father had been 
the head. 

Now, it would appear that if it had been the desire to 
prove that all this devastation of youthful promise had 
been the work of the women, the author would hardly 
have used these words in the last chapter of his book: 
“For West there was no going back, no rebuilding. The 
end had come, and he alone had been to blame. In his 
youth he had used defective materials, and, as the years 
went by, the strain of the edifice he had erected grew 
too great .... had spent his energy and strength bat- 
tling against an ever-increasing weakness.” 

But enough of this warring over non-essentials. The 
only question before the house is whether or not “The 
Man of Promise” is a worthy piece of work, in the same 
sense that a painting or musical composition is an art 
creation. The fact of the matter is that in America 
there are so few novels that can be considered on the 
basis of art creations, that we have well nigh lost the 
faculty of so criticising them. We have forgotten that 
prose is art, because we so seldom encounter specific 
proof of the fact. The one important contemporaneous 
American novelist, Theodore Dreiser, appears to write 
his novels with a meataxe. “The Man of Promise” is 
one of the few novels of this century which approxi- 
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mate perfection in form. There is a delicate balance 
about its construction. The author does not loll about 
with an episode which seems especially suited to the 
style in which he has elected to write, and hasten 
through another, regardless of its importance, for fear 
his reader may not be interested. Instead, he varies 
his style to meet the exigencies of his ever changing 
themes, and thus has retained a marvelous balance of 
proportions. He scorns the easy lilting tricks of the 
Queeds of ephemeral life, and equally avoids the 
Dreiserian garrulity. His novel proceeds with master- 
ly dignity, along a well-defined course, to a definite 
conclusion. 

So iar as characterization goes, the book must be 
judged through the picture of Stanford West, as he is 
always on the stage. West is not a type, he is an in- 
dividual; therein lies the strength of the work and the 
ultimate reply to its inevitable detractors. He is al- 
most neurotic, certainly sensual, distinctly selfish, often 
brutal, always egotistical. He blames others for his 
own failures, until they become so numerous that this 
is no longer possible. He even stoops to blackmail 
theatrical producers into employing his mistress, a 
fourth-rate actress. But he is always interesting, even 
when he is most despicable. Was it not Balzac who 
once said, “There is no story in a happy life?” In the 
Rodin corridor at the Metropolitan Museum there is a 
tiny bronze statuette, “The Old Courtesan.” It is a 
horrible thing. Yet constantly one turns back to it from 
the pretty things in almost transparent marble, with 
which it is surrounded. All there is to be said about 
fashion-plate virtue and conventional existence can be 
told in platitudes and bromidioms. It needs an artist 
to handle convincingly an unpleasant theme. Take the 
great works of literature of all time and we find the 
central characters are for the most part unpleasant per- 
sons whom one would never want to have in a week- 
end party. What about Hamlet, Macbeth, Becky Sharp, 
Tom Jones, all Balzac’s “heroes” and most of the pic- 
turesque characters of Dickens? Who can remember 
the name of the pastry hero in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
but who cannot remember Simon Legree? Wasn't the 
villain in the old melodrama always more interesting 
than the hero, and didn’t the Theodore Kremers have 
to resort to all sorts of spurious tricks to gain sym- 
pathy for the pretty boys? 

In painting this character of Stanford West, Wright 
has done a brilliant piece of work. From the opening 
sentences there comes, like the insistent tapping of 
tympani, the forecast of disaster. Even when he seems 
to be on the verge of achievement, you sense this un- 
dertone of inevitable failure. You know that nothing 
can save him, for his enemy is within, while he is ever 
seeking it without. He neither sought nor desired to 
conquer his own weaknesses. He was no genius, for 
genius ever dominates, and Stanford West was only 
too willing to permit the present circumstances to gov- 
ern. Seldom has so consistent a portrait appeared in a 
work of fiction, consistent in its vacillations as in its 
visions. The book is well named “The Man of Prom- 
ise,’ for the history of Stanford West is a long record 
of promises discounted, and when presented for pay- 
ment, confronted with a bankrupt life. (“The Man ot 
Promise.” By Willard Huntington Wright. John M. 
Lane Co. Bullock’s.) 

New York, March 6, 1916. 


Phidias and Praxitiles 
No longer by the classic seas 
Or moon-lit, ruined Pantheon, 
Are Phidias and Praxitiles. 


And dumb and dead Hymettus’ bees 
Their arrowy flight a-field-ward spun. 
No longer by the classic seas. 


And where is stately Pericles? 
And where, with deathless laurels won 
Are Phidias and Praxitiles? 


Their marble gods—on bended knees 
Are known and worshipped now by none— 
No longer by the classic seas. 


And thus the oracle decrees! 
And banished from the rain and sun 
Are Phidias and Praxitiles. 


Above Thessalian olive-trees 
The stars are out; the day is done. 
No longer by the classis seas 
Ahe Phidias and Praxitiles. 
—ERNEST MCGAFFEY 


The Absent 


Rainbow child of stn and shower, 
Rarest, dearest nymph of all, 
Does she hide midst rushes tall? 
Does she sleep among the flowers 
In a delicate deep bed— 
Where the autumn leaves, all golden 
Wrap her resting dream enfolden 
With the wide sky overhead! 


She was born of woodland dreams. 
(Pan so loved her!) did she go 
Where enchanted rivers flow 
To the hidden place of streams 
Where the moss-clad boughs entwine? 
Where a great god’s fancy ranges 
All the ways of playful changes— 
Once a maid—now eglantine? 


She may stand in forest dim 
Fair and slender in the blue; 

Star and sunlight filter through 
Pulsing leaves and branches slim 
Where a thousand wood-scents rise. 

And sweet birds inconstant hover 
Never recking to discover, 
In the blossoms maiden’s eyes. 


—LILLIAN MACDONALD 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN LONDON AS TO THE WAR 


ie the risk of being tedious I am going to give you 
my impressions of public opinion in England in 
respect to the war. But first I want to tell you a good 
story, apropos of the last Zeppelin raid. At one o’clock 
a. m., the Admiralty issued a notice that all Zeppelins 
had left England. At 2 o’clock a. m., a frenzied citizen 
telephoned the war office from somewhere in the mid- 
lands that the Zeppelins had arrived. The war oltice 
sent back a message: “You are mistaken. All Zeppelins 
left England at 1 a. m.” Whereupon the indignant 
citizen replied: “Then wko in hell is dropping bombs 
in my garden?” 

Colonel Harvey and other well-meaning Americans 
have told you that the spirit of England is one of grim 
determination to carry the war through to a complete 
and final victory. I cannot honestly say that I get that 
impression. The attitude of England, as I see it, is one 
of cheerful resignation. They will tell you in a per- 
functory sort of way that the Allies must win, but they 
do not pursue the subject with any relish. And as to 
how it is to be done there is no agreement. The sol- 
diers tell you that it is a question of finance. The 
financiers say that only a military defeat can bring 
Germany to her knees. And so it goes. For one thing, 
the nation has no confidence whatever in the govern- 
ment. The general feeling seems to be that if victory 
was possible, either Kitchener or Asquith or Gray 
would succeed in fumbling it and, what is more serious, 
there is no confidence in the power or willingness of 
the government to hold out against the temptation of 
an inconclusive peace. 

The trouble with Asquith, et al, is that they have the 
Balliol or ultra academic mind and do not deal in reali- 
ties. A thing is not (to them) what it is but what it 
can be agreed to be by an extremely subtle and aston- 
ishing tour de force. Thus they were able to produce 
a thousand striking reasons why Bulgaria could not 
possibly enter the war against the allies. And when 
the Serbians, who are not a bit subtle, said that, never- 
theless, the Bulgarians were preparing to do that very 
thing, Sir Edward Grey, et al, said, “Tut, tut!” and 
wouldn’t allow her to jump on Bulgaria when it could 
have been done to advantage. The radical defenders of 
the government say, “Well, we know they don’t 
amount to much but who else is there?” Not a very 
striking argument but at present an unanswerable one. 
For the government seems to include the best of the 
so-called “statesmen” of all shades. It is the curse of 
the lawyer in politics. Germany has done well to keep 
them out of it and the United States should profit by 
the example. 

These observations are not my own but those of the 
various men, great and small, with whom I have had 
the opportunity of conversing. The net result of the 
government’s attitude was thus summed up rather forc- 
ibly by a Canadian doctor with whom I had a brief con- 
versation. He said: “So long as John Bull goes about 
with the word “compromise” written in large letters 
on the seat of his trousers, on that precise spot the feet 
of neutrals and enemies alike wil! be punctually planted 
until J. B. either gives up or stiffens up.” 

I have heard only one really vigorous defender of 
the government. His opinion is shared by many who 
would hesitate to express it but of its value 1 can only 
leave you to judge. He said to me in effect: “They 
blame the government for its extravagance and its com- 
promises and so forth, but you must see that that is 
the only way they can keep the people contented to go 
on. So long as the war spells prosperity to the bulk 
of the community—as at present it does—so long they 
will continue with great good cheer. But let it pinch 
them a bit and they will quit like that’—and he 
snapped his fingers. 

I find it hard to agree with him and yet I see about 
me no evidences whatever of any sacrifices made by the 
British as a nation to their country’s cause. Money 
is flowing like water. For the first time in the history 
of the world the demand for second hand pianos ex- 
ceeds the supply! Sugar has been double the usual 
price ever since the beginning of the war, but the con- 
sumption has not increased. The average cost of living 
per caput has increased enormously since war began, 
whereas in every other belligerent country it has de- 
creased. And if the working classes are being kept 
happy by high wages and the shopkeepers by high 
prices and many sales the well-to-do are being quieted 
—whenever it is necessary—with comfortable sinecures 
for themselves and their sons. 

I know a lawyer who is drawing $5 a day from the 
government for buying hay. He doesn’t know one kind 
of hay from another, but he once had a horse and car- 
riage. Lord Davenport was formerly a grocer and 
chairman of the International stores, Wherever there 
is a branch there the quartermasters are instructed to 
buy all the provisions needed. No competition, 

Of course, no nation would ever go to war if it had 
to do the paying in advance, but it does seem as if the 
spirit of self-sacrifice is conspicuously absent from 
these fair isles. However, the government is going to 
try—in its tasteful and ladylike manner—to enforce a 
little economy. But as they have already refused pro- 
hibition and refused conscription—until it was whittled 
down to a mere pretence—and refused “diluted labor,” 
it is not likely that they will consent to an enforced 
economy. And talking of conscriptions they are hav- 
ing a hard time with the noble souls who rushed to 
register under Lord Derby’s Act. About ninety per 
cent of them are discovered to belong to the exempted 
classes, which include such things as ploughboys and 
milkmen. As was the case in the Civil War no stories 
are too wildly incredible to tell against Mr. Asquith 
and his government. Thus one Englishwoman said to 
me quite seriously: “I suppose you know that Asquith 
gets £10,000 a year from the German government so 
long as he remains prime minister!” 

Well, I have gossiped enough for one letter. Next 
week I will try to tell you something of how they view 
the blockade controversy and the neutrality of the 
United States generally. London, February 26, 1916. 


By Cyril H. Bretherton 
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“Songs To Save a Soul’ 


Bernard Shaw telis us that it is dangerous to be sin- 
cere unless one is also stupid. If that be true, then 
lrene Rutherford McLeod is in great danger, tor her 
“Songs To Save a Soul” are never stupid and few vol- 
umes of poems achieve a more absolute sincerity. in 
this little volume flames a really fine passion tor trutn, 
a genuine scorn of the soft, the flabby, the unreal m 
life and a real daring and vitality that are rare in the 
poetry of women. 

Time was when women, in order to sing and be 
heard, were wont to steal from their brothers certain 
literary attitudes and mannerisms that seemed to them 
to constitute a literary “toga virilis” and to assume 
with these mannerisms and attitudes a pseudo-bass 
voice. But the woman who would sing and be heard 
today must weave and wear her own robe of beauty 
and learn her own gesture and sing in her own voice. 
Men have told us otten and nobly how they love, hate, 
dream, and aspire. The woman who would be an 
authentic voice must eschew literary hypocrisies and 
derivative thinking and second-hand feeling and tell 
us of herself, her type, her class, her race; of real, 
powerfully felt loves and hates and dreams and aspir- 
ations. She must paint her picture in the open, pure 
and austere. This is a braver thing—and more dith- 
cult. And this, I believe, is what Miss McLeod has 
done. 

Indeed, womanhood is warm and strong in this book, 
and fluent in love poems like “I Have Not Forgotten” 
and in poems of motherhood like “Mary’s Baby,” 
“Mother To Son’ and “Unborn.” The last is short 
enough to quote: 

Little body I would hold, 

Little feet my hands enfold, 

Little head my hears have blessed, 
Little mouth that seeks my breast, 
Little shining soul that cries 
From the worship of his eyes, 


I must wait that I may be 
Great enough to mother thee, 


Her book is flushed and filled, also, with youth. We 
do not need to glance at the childlike, naive face on 
the paper cover to know that Miss Mcleod is of the 
younger generation. The reading of one poem like 
“The Lone Dog” would be enough to tell the discern- 
ing. But youth is shown more by vitality than by im- 
maturity, for there is no childishness in her thinking. 
“Songs To Save a Soul” are written with more than 
ordinary rhythmical charm and variety. There is no 
lack of sensuous beauty, of fine picturing, but the soul 
is always present with the body in these poems, as 
the great invisible comrade of the poet. 


The note of aspiration is seldom sounded in contem- 
porary poetry save as part of the noisy chord of the 
poet-propagandist. Here is a poem in which it is 
sounded quietly, but certainly. lt is by Max Eastman 
and was published in The Masses: He calls it “Com- 
ing to Port”: 

Our motion on the soft, still, misty river 

Is like rest; and like the hours of doom 

hat rise and follow one another ever 


Ghosts of sleeping battle-cruisers loom 
And languish quickly in the liquid gloom. 


From watching them your eyes in tears are gleaming, 
And your heart is still; and like a sound 

in silence is your stillness in the streaming 

Ot light-whispered laughter all around, 

Where happy passengers are homeward bound. 


There sunny journey is in safety ending, 

But for you no journey has an end; 5 
The tears that to your eyes their light are lending 
Shine in softness to no waiting friend; 

Beyond the search of any eye they tend. 


There is no rest for the unresting fever 
Of your passion, yearning, hungry-veined; 
There is no rest nor blessedness forever 
That can clasp you, quivering and pained, 
Whose eyes burn forward to the unattained. 


Like time, and like the river’s fateful flowing, 
Flowing though the ship has come to rest, 

Your love is passing through the mist and going, 
Going infinitely from your breast, 

Surpassing time on its immortal quest. 


The ship draws softly to the place of waiting, 

All flush forward with a joyful aim, 

And while their hands with happy hands are mating, 
Lips are laughing out a happy name— 

They see you pass among them like a flame, 


And_ still they are all talking about Spoon River! 
Therefore, why should we not say a word or two more 
about it? lt has achieved a popularity with the Amer- 
ican people that places it among the best sellers and 
at the same time it has won the healthy and vigorous 
approval and disapproval of critics here and in Eng- 
land. Whether or not we like the “Spoon River An- 
thology” is a matter of temperament. Those who de- 
mand that literature shall concern itself with polished 
surfaces and smooth, comfortable, optimistic ideals and 
rosy Utopias do not like Spoon River, because they 
find the substance of it unpleasant. Those who must 
catalogue under ticket and label all forms of poetic lit- 
erature, and decide in conformity to their preconceived 
notions just what it is before they can enjoy it, will 
be so dubious about the technique of the writing of 
Spoon River that they will not have time to enjoy it. 

On the other hand, the fact that the book has soid 
in large editions shows clearly that there is a large 
public willing to allow the literary artist to hold the 
mirror up to nature as he sees it, and to tell of his vis- 
ion in the form he considers best suited to his needs. 

The “Spoon River Anthology” has only one of the 
great virtues of good poetry—if we consider technique 
alone—and that is a marvelous conciseness. The book 
is a miracle—a series of miracles of compressed emo- 
tion and thought. I know of no other contemporary 
poet who can condense so much personality and char- 

acter into a few lines. In view of this fact, perhaps, 
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us 


we can afford to concede the fact that the rhythms 
are slack even for free rhythms and that prose state- 
ment is introduced whenever the author feels the need 
OL it: 

In the matter of substance it is more difficult to crit- 
icise. When I first read the book my feeling was that 
each individual story might have happened—no—must 
have happened, just as it was set down—that each 
story rang true. But I wondered whether the sum 
total of life in a middle West village contained so 
many units of sordid tragedy as are found in this 
anthology. However this may be, the book manifests 
real insight and spiritual power. Those who would 
like to be convinced of this fact might read “Julian 
Scott,” “John Ballard,’ “The Village Atheist,’ “Le 
Roy Goldman,” “Faith Matheny,” “William Jones” or 
a number of others as good. 


Helen Hoyt is a poet who was not at all well known 
two years ago. But her work is now published in 
many of the leading magazines. One of her poems 
appeared in The Egoist not long ago, with a number 
of other carefully chosen poems by Americans, under 
the title “American Poems.” This seems to me to be 
a good little poem. It appeared in Poetry, and is called 
“ibe, Pavel” 

Little park that I pass through, 

I carry off a piece of you 

Every morning hurrying down 

To my work-day in the town; 

Carry you for country there 

To make the city ways more fair. 

I take your trees 

And your breeze, 

Your greenness, 

Your cleanness, 

Some of your shade, some of your sky, 
Some of your calm as I go by; 

Your flowers to trim 

The pavements grim; 

Your space for room in the jostled street 
And grass for carpet to my feet. 
Your fountains take and sweet bird calls 
To sing me from my office walls. 

All that I can see 

I carry off with me. 

But you never miss my theft, 

So much treasure you have left. 

As I find you, fresn at morning, 

So I find you, home returning— 
Nothing lacking from your grace. 

All your riches wait in place 

For me to borrow 

On the morrow. 


Do you hear this praise of you 
Little park that 1 pass through? 


Not long ago Joyce Kilmer interviewed Josephine 
Preston Peabody for the New York Times on the sub- 
ject of the modern use of iree verse forms. Josephine 
Preston Peabody, (Mrs. Marks) is well known to 
poetry lovers as the author of “The Pied Piper,’ “The 
Wolf of Gubbio,” “The Singing Man” and other poems 
dramatic and lyric. What she said about the use of 
free verse was answered in the New York Times by 
a letter from James Oppenheim in which he says: 

“There can be no quarrel with much that Mrs. 
Marks says; her attack on the extremists among those 
who write vers libre is sound and just, for they are 
mannered and artificial; artisans rather than artists. 
But there runs through her attack a curious misap- 
prehension as to what is democratic in art, culminat- 
ing in what she says about Walt Whitman: ‘Whitman 
was a democrat in principle but not in poetic practice. 
He loved humanity, but he was kept from reaching 
his widest audience because his verse lacked music, 
lacked strongly stressed, intelligible, communal mu- 
sic. In short, she implies that tree verse is undemo- 
cratic, and compares it with the immediate appeal of 
the old English ballads, It is necessary, then, to ask 
what is meant by democratic art?” 

Mr. Oppenheim goes on to say that the most dem- 
ocratic art is not necessarily the art that appeals most 
quickly to the greatest number of people. And he says 
of Whitman: “My own feeling is that he only lacks in- 
terpreters to become our great American poet...Whit- 
man’s influence upon other writers, upon powerful per- 
sonalities, has been such as to make him one of the 
dominant forces in our literature. Mrs, Marks suggests 
that free verse is a fad. Well, the present day use 
of it may be. Granted. But the point is this: that the 
art of an age is prone to run to some current and pop- 
ular form and that expression which is vital survives; 
the rest dies. One age produces dramatists using blank 
verse; Shakespeare survives....And the present wide 
use of free verse may find its monument, say, in the 
“Spoon River Anthology.” Who knows? Democracy 
means not one level, but all levels integrated into un- 
ion. In a democracy a man should be preeminently 
himself whether that means being a hod-carrier or a 
philosopher. In this way we shall have a rich society 
in which each man makes a unique gift to the com- 
munity, namely, himself. So in art we must throw 
open the doors to every form of expression possible.” 


Poets and Poetry 

Lady Gregory told us, when she was in Los Angeles, 
that William Butler Yeats had said that all actors 
should be rehearsed in barrels that no one need be 
troubled by their gestures! However that may be, it 
would certainly be a good thing if someone would per- 
form a like office for readers of lyrics. People who 
publicly impose themselves on long suffering audiences 
as readers of poetry sometimes fail to keep in mind the 
fact that there is an essential difference between dram- 
atic poetry and lyric poetry. Dramatic poetry, of 
course, is conversational and intended to be accom- 
panied by action. Therefore, in the reading of dram- 
atic poems, conversation and action may be suggested, 
properly enough, by tone and gesture. But a lyric by 
its own nature and quality is intended to be sung, or 
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chanted, or repeated in a voice and with a manner 
that show first of all the singing quality of the lines. 
Therefore, the reading of a lyric is not an opportunity 
for garrulous calisthenics. The ideal reader of lyrics 
reads them as if listening to them, quietly. The per- 
son and the personality of the reader are simply a 
means to an end, the offering of the music. The read- 
ing should be only a sincere and humble way of of- 
fering beauty and joy. 

Lovers of the poetry of Stephen Phillips will enjoy 
the excellent article about his work by Edith Wyatt, 
in The current issue of The North American Review. 

It is the custom of The Poetry Society to read 
aloud at meetings the unpublished poems of members 
and to take a vote to decide on the best poem read at 
each meeting. The National Arts Club of New York 
City has offered two hundred and fifty dollars to be 
awarded in prizes by The Poetry Society, for the two 
best of these best poems read in the ensuing year. 

At a meeting of the Poetry Society February 29, 
Garnet Holme, organizing director of the Community 
Masque for the Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebration 
spoke on the production of the masque and the prac- 
tical outlook for modern poetic drama. Mr. Holme 
was formerly with the Benson Players of the Strat- 
ford Memorial Theater, and, since coming to America, 
has produced poetic drama at the Greek Theater ot 
Berkeley and elsewhere. Mary Austin of Carmel, Cal- 
ifornia, who is in charge of the publicity department 
of the celebration, also addressed the meeting. 

Poetry Society of Harvard University has been well 
organized with thirty active members. Odell Shep- 
ard, formerly of Los Angeles, is one of them. Among 
the guests at the annual dinner of Poetry Society 
were a number of the poets on whose work Louis Un- 
termeyer has written parodies, said to be very clever, 
which were read on that occasion. Seemingly, the 
poets do not take themselves so seriously that they 
cannot enjoy a wee bit of a joke at their own expense! 
The parodies are to be published in a forthcoming vol- 
ume by Mr. Untermeyer. 

Nowadays, poetry is becoming so popular that even 
the Ouija board has begun to write it! A few of us 
remember playing with the Ouija board when we were 
children and watching eagerly for fanciful meanings 
spelt out upon it. Nowadays, the grown-ups—even the 
high-brow grown-ups—are playing with it in St. louis, 
and have discovered a spiritistic personage, Patience 
Worth, who writes her poems on it through Mrs. John 
H. Curran as managing medium. The poems are writ- 
ten in seventeenth century English and reflect the life 
and spirit of that time, and this seems to be the fact 
that has attracted the attention of the high-brows. The 
whole story of Patience Worth has been written by 
Caspar S. Yost and is published by Henry Holt. There 
was also an article on the subject in the Unpopular Re- 
view. 

“It is to the credit of the American people,” says 
The Boston Transcript, “that Longfellow’s poetry is 
still popular. But, aiter all, the people desired even 
when he wrote, and still desire, a poet who shall strike 
the lyre more ‘rudely and hard’.” If that is really the 
way people feel about Longfellow, is it not strange 
that he is read more than any other American poet 
to school children in shools? If people really desire a 
firmer and more virile poetry for themselves they 
should desire it also for their children. The strongest 
and best things we read are not too good for children. 
Our only excuse for withholding some of the world’s 
best poetry from them is that it is written on themes 
they are not ready to understand. Children really en- 
joy Hiawatha and Evangeline, but do many of them 
really enjoy the long drawn out solemnities of poems 
like “The Psalm of Life?” Perhaps, the real reason 
why we allow Longfellow so important a place in 
school literature classes is that we approve, in the 
main, his ethics, and have not yet begun to feel that 
the value of poetry as art should also be considered. 

The New Republic for February 2 devotes two pages 
to the publication of verse by Alfred Kreymborg, Louis 
Untermeyer, Ridgeley Torrence and others. 


Poetic description that is at once gracious and nat- 
ural is rare. Here is a poem by a California poet, 
Henry Atkins of San Francisco which has these un- 
usual qualities. It is called ‘Three Portraits:’ 


Beth should have sat to Romney to be seen 
As I see Beth—and surely Madeline 

To Sargent, painting outward from the heart, 
Dorothy, Chardin—or the elder art 

Of nameless sculptors in Tanagra’s day. 

They might have done her in their tinted clay. 
So would they see themselves as they are seen 
Would Beth and Dorothy and Madeline. 


Beth 


An oval canvas and a palette set 

In rose and ivory and mignonette, 

A marble bench in verdure filtered light, 

And she in charming profile to the right: 

Soft, upturned fingers resting on her knee 

Her book just lowered momentarily. 

Can you not see her, leaning, looking through 

With nobly lighted eyes, her leghorn’s shade—and you! 


Madeline 


Frankly confronted at ner stender herght, 
Sheathed all in rosy flame color and white, 

Her brown Amati drooping from her hand, 
Stands Madeline, as I have seen her stand, 
Herself a vivid flame, a harp string keyed 

To the harmonic of another’s need, 

And, under purely arching brows her gaze 
Shining, an altar lamp, a guiding beacon’s rays. 


Dorothy 
Snatched like a wildflower at a sudden glance— 
Poised at a hesitation in the dance; 
How gay and tender flies the gesture fine! 
Finesse and naivete in every line, 
Childlike and womanly at once she seems, 
A purpose floating in the stuff of dreams; 
Her little buoyant head so proudly set 
With all the simple grace of a Tanagra statuette, 
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Sharp Piano Practices 


I have been asked by a “constant reader” to state 
whether or not the fraudulent advertising act, under 
which several convictions have been obtained in the 
state, will apply to the proceedings of a local piano 
house that has been playing a cunning trick on the 
public of late. This firm advertised a cash prize of 
$125 to the one who could evolve the greatest number 
of individual heads from a composite picture that ap- 
peared in the newspaper space it bought. When, after 
assiduous efforts, the winner sent in her list, instead 
of receiving what was nromised, her prize voucher 
called for $125 “cash” to be applied as part payment 
on a piano she might purchase at the store. Clearly, 
she was buncoed. Doubtless the advertisement, which 
T haven’t read, cleverly concealed the fact that the 
“cash” was to be in the form of a credit slip, but that 
method of doing business ought to be warning enough 
to the discerning. While on this subject let me relate 
the experience of a small rancher’s wife, enjoying a 
limited income, who had yearned for a piano. She 
answered a simple puzzle lure arranged for just such 
easy victims and received a prize of $119—to be applied 
on a piano, Inasmuch as the firm’s name is artfully 
worded to resemble that of a reputable music house in 
long and honorable standing here, she “fell” for the 
bait and bought a piano on the installment plan, making 
a small cash payment, plus her $119 voucher. I sup- 
pose the piano is worth $125—maybe. Her contract 
hinds her to pay three times that sum and long before 
the note is liquidated her precious purchase will be out 
of commission. In the first three months it has re- 
quired several repairs and already its “tinpanny” notes 
presage a general breaking down of its nervous system. 
T think the district attorney’s office could find no better 
way to enhance its popularity than by getting after 
these tricksters, under the fraudulent advertising act 
noted, in the protection of a too trusting public. 


Dr. Meyer Out of His Element 


Remindful of that individual whose prowess, as de- 
picted by the late Josh Billings, was demonstrated by 
pushing his nose against his opponent’s first is the 
“preparedness” of England in the present war, as re- 
flected by the statements of Dr. Kuno Meyer, who spoke 
on the relations of “England and Germany Before the 
War” at Blanchard hall, Wednesday evening. The 
lecturer, who is professor of Celtic at the University 
of Berlin, and who held a similar post at the University 
of Liverpool for sixteen years, did not keep to the 
field where he is an acknowledged master, nor did he 
give interesting personal reminiscences of his quarter 
of a century among scholars in England. All his talk 
was in the field of politics, where he seems strangely 
out of his element, as if moving among shadows. A 
tall man, with a remarkable stoop, that presents the 
whole top of his long bald cranium to the audience, he 
never looks out so that one may know what his eyes 
are like; and his manner has a furtive quality. So far 
as one could gather from the extracts from his diary— 
which he naively said were not for the reporters’ use, 
but given in confidence—as an English professor he 
dabbled somewhat viciously in politics with the aim 
of keeping his government informed: If this informa- 
tion was paid for, it was a bad bargain for the German 
government. Dr. Meyer’s pet aversion was the genial 
King Edward VII, who really “plotted the war!” A 
man who, unlike his learned critic, never read a hook; 
ergo, if you wish to be a good politician. fight shy of 
musty books. The France, England and continental 
Europe depicted by the learned Celtic scholar was a 
monstrous pipe dream, with no “sport” in it. His dis- 
cussion was a good instance “how not to explain it,” 
unless the object be to deepen prejudice and foment 
national misunderstandings. 


Will Finley Prove Social? 


I wonder if Finley J. Shepard will not find time to 
steal away from the Hotel Huntington and his culti- 
vated wife, the farmer Miss Helen Gould. long enough 
to pay a visit to his old friends at the California Club? 
Eleven years ago Finley Shepard was one of the popu- 
lar members of this Los Angeles social organization 
and his genial personality has not been forgotten. For 
three years, from 1902 to 1905, I think it was, Shepard 
was general superintendent of the coast lines of the 
Santa Fe and maintained his headquarters in this city. 
He gave up railroad work when he left here and en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits in Chicago until 1911, 
when he went back to his earlier profession and he- 
came affiliated with the Missouri Pacific, where he is 
now assistant to the president. It was through this 
railroad connection that he met Miss Gould, on a 
special train trip. forming an acquaintance which quick- 
ly ripened into love. 

On with the Dance 

It is an encouraging tendency, one which we should 
all applaud—this physical reiuvenescence of our leading 
citizens which is so happily tynified by the spectacle 
of mv fellow publisher. Edwin T. Earl, taking dancing 
lessons. Let the idea spread! This inclination to re- 
tain a clutch upon youthfulness should not be confined 
to the optimistic publisher of the Tribune and Express. 
But has political jealousy anything to do with Brother 
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Edwin’s sudden desire to trip the light fantastic? For 
months, now, his Progressive rival, Meyer Lissner, has 
been one of the ornaments of Pasadena hotel ball- 
rooms, not alone at the more formal affairs but at the 
unconventional hops and rumor has it that it was this 
taste for dancing which led Meyer to take up his winter 
residence in the Crown City. Has Edwin rightly de- 
termined that Meyer shall not lead the Progressive 
dance in Southern California, if the aid of the best 
dancing masters Los Angeles affords can prevent it? 


Third Case in Court 


Being sued for libel by an astute attorney is far 
different from having an outsider tackle the game and 
succumb to bluffs, as the Times must realize by now, 
with Joe Scott’s third case against the general’s paper 
now on trial in the superior court here. Judge Pat R. 
Parker of Mono county is presiding in the case and as 
Mono is a considerable distance back in the woods the 
judge should be, at least, free from prejudice aroused 
by this heated controversy over whether or not Mrs. 
Clarence D. Hillman of Pasadena really wanted to get 
a divorce from her husband. In the particular case 
now on trial Joe sets up that a certain article in the 
Times would give readers the impression that he per- 
suaded Mrs. Hillman to proceed with her divorce case 
when she had no desire to do so. From the result 
of the other two Scott-Times libel suits growing out 
of the Hillman case Joe seems to have the speculative- 
ly-inclined portion of the public with him in this in- 
stance. In one of the previous trials he was given a 
verdict for $30,000, but Judge H. D. Gregory of Butte 
county, sitting on the local bench, ordered a rehearing, 
a ruling from which the attorney has appealed to the 
supreme court. In the second case the Times claimed 
a “victory” because the amount of the verdict against 
the paper was only $1,000. Because these suits give 
admirers of Joe Scott an opportunity to enjoy his im- 
passioned eloquence, invoked in all its magnificence for 
the pillorying of his persecutors, they are hoping the 
series may be continued indefinitely. 


“Borrower” Was a Flatterer 


When I was acting as judge, the other day, in a 
“poetry contest” conducted by a local women’s organ- 
ization it was my unique experience to discover in one 
of the offerings one of my own brain children, an 
adaptation of old Omar’s verse to praise of this coun- 
try, a bit of versifying in which I indulged when I was 
newer to California, but certainly no more enthusiastic 
than years of living here have shown was justifiable. A 
line here or there Lad been changed by the contestant 
but one verse was word for word as I wrote it and 
since she—shall I call her the “borrower”’—was en- 
deavoring to give it greater publicity I will myself join 
in that, perhaps, laudable undertaking by reprinting it 
here: 

Some for the Glories of this Clime, and Some 
Mope at the East and stick there, wretched, glum; 


Ah! take the East with all its frost and snow, 
This is the Eden where the Joyous come! 


Full Program for Paul Eliel 


Paul Eliel, a young Stanford graduate, who is a wide- 
ly recognized expert on municipal questions, has been 
engaged to act as special investigator for the Municipal 
League, which is to begin a period of special activity. 
Mr, Eliel is, just now, devoting his particular attention 
to the preparation of the final report of the league’s 
committee on natural gas, of which S. C. Graham is 
chairman. This report will be filed by the league with 
the state railroad commission next Monday, as a sup- 
plement to the city’s brief in the matter. After this 
work is done Mr. Eliel will compile information for the 
committee on the distribution of aqueduct power, of 
which E. W. Murphy is chairman and for the grade 
crossing committee, Samuel Storrow, chairman. Re- 
cently, Mr. Eliel has been with the state commission of 
immigration and housing and with the efficiency com- 
mission of the city of Los Angeles. 


Hibernian Bank’s Shamrock Day 


This is merely by way of a warning to the general 
public that the mob which will besiege the Hibernian 
Bank next Friday is not making a run on that strong 
financial institution. It is merely demonstrating the 
general love of Ireland, which is not confined to sons 
and daughters of the ould sod. On St. Patrick’s Day, 
which is next Friday, the Hibernian Bank will give 
away 25,000 potted shamrock plants and the scramble 
for them promises to exceed that of last year, when 
there was a near riot on the second floor at Fourth 
and Spring streets. It is a case of first come, first 
served, the distribution not being confined to depositors 
of the bank. The plants are the true Irish shamrock, 
erown from imported seed. They are raised in in- 
dividual pots, not merely potted for distribution, and as 
a result are strong, healthy plants. Because they are 
so raised they show a disposition to stand up straighter 
than on their native heath. where they spread out. but 
they are the true shamrock so dear to the heart of 
every Irishman and every lover of Ireland. and that 
means nearly everyone in downtown Los Angeles, if 
the scramble of last year is any criterion. 


To an Esteemed Contemporary 


In the spirit of the eternal feminine. undaunted by 
the discouragements of the times and the fate of sev- 
eral excellent predecessors recently in the focal. field, 
The New American Woman has made her how to the 
women of California. particularly, and to the women 
of the country, generally. Following the policy laid 
down in the initial number the March issue reiterates 
the complete equality of woman with man before the 
law. not alone in the enioyment of its privileges but in 
the fulfillment of its duties and the payment of its pen- 
alties. Clara Shortridee Foltz. its capable editor and 
publisher, has launched a bright, clean, liberal-minded 
sheet appealing to the loyalty of woman to woman. 
One of the most practical departments of the new 
magazine, conducted by the editor personally, is that 
devoted to the law as it relates to women. Other 


phases of woman’s endeavor are touched in a variety 
of terse articles. The Graphic extends felicitations. 
Long live The New American Woman, and may her 
radiance continue as the noonday sun! 


Accounting for Floral Display 

When N. L. Brinker and his family returned to their 
home in Mt. Washington drive after an automobile 
ride last Sunday they thought the house had been 
turned into a floral establishment, for upon the dining 
table was spread out such a display of cut flowers as 
is seldom seen outside a florist’s. The mystery was 
explained when young Tom Brinker came down to 
breakfast next morning. “Oh, I brought them in,” he 
explained, “thought you might enjoy them.” “Where 
did you get them? was demanded. “Down on Pasa- 
dena avenue. An auto ran into a Japanese gardener’s 
wagon and spread them all over the road.” “But where 
was the Japanese when you picked them up?” “In the 
hospital,” —Tom nonchalantly replied, as he selected a 
portion of the display and hied himself to Polytechnic 
high. 


Charities Commission Indorsed 

There is vindication for Dr. Milbank Johnson in the 
decision of the city council, informally made but not 
officially passed, to continue the Municipal Charities 
Commission, of which he is president, by amending 
the ordinance creating it and making the city law 
harmonize with the recent supreme court decision 
against the permits to seek charity, which the city has 
issued in the past. Instead of these permits, indorse- 
ments will be issued by the commission, under the new 
plan, and members of organizations like the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, as well as individuals, 
will thereby be guided in the giving of their charity. 
F. J. Zeehandelaar, secretary of the M. and M., made 
a pertinent comment at the hearing before the council 
committee when he said “Stand by the commission, 
give it all the power the law provides and thus conserve 
the interests of the charities themselves. I implore 
you to retain the Municipal Charities Commission and 
not to go back to the old regime when charity was 
commercialized and graft was rampant.” This is a 
sentiment which most business men of the city support. 


Big Delegation Assured 


As partner with San Diego in the new exposition 
which will open in that city March 18 it hehooves Los 
Angeles to send a big representation to the southern 
city for the opening celebration and the figure of 10,000 
which the Chamber of Commerce has set appears none 
too high. Were the roads in good condition it is likely 
that number would go south by auto, for, with five 
persons to a machine it would only require 2,000 auto- 
mobiles, a number we would hardly miss for a few days. 
And road repairs are proceeding rapidly, I understand. 
The San Diego exposition, in its original form, was a 
marvelously beautiful little gem set on top of one of 
San Diego’s sightly hil!s, and with the improved ex- 
hibits taken there from San Francisco it will prove an 
even better advertisement of the charms of Southern 
California than was the original show of last year. 


Celtic Club’s Good Program 


Next Tuesday evening the Celtic Club is to have a 
notable guest in Reginald Pole, the distinguished 
Shakespearean scholar, who will doubtless be heard 
from. Then, too, Henri Le Bonte will have a theme 
which is calculated especially to interest the Celts— 
“The Psychology of Singing, with Special Attention to 
Gaelic Melody.’ He will illustrate his theme with 
musical numbers. Joseph Fogel. a Russian boy musi- 
cian, will play the piano and for the remainder of the 
program the club will depend upon its coterie of poets, 
reciters and songsters. 


Allies Aid Activities 


These members of the Allies Aid Association are 
an earnest group of workers in their cause. Along 
with a highly satisfactory report of the work of the 
association for the first three months of its existence— 
given out by President Edmund Mitchell—comes the 
announcement of a great allies’ concert to be held 
March 22 at Trinity Auditorium, the proceeds to be di- 
vided among the French orphans, the homeless Belgians 
and the Serbian reftigees. Many of the leading artists 
of the city have offered to contribute their services, 
among them being Henri LaBonte, H. C. Cassidy, J. B. 
MacLane Brown. Miss Audrey Creighton, Svdney 
Francis Hoben, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Mrs. Ione Kissel- 
burg, the Welsh Eisteddfod Choir, Scottish Pipe Band 
and other individuals and organizations. The final 
tableau, representing womanhood and the war, will be 
one of the finest spectacles ever presented in Los An- 
geles. Society women representing America, Britain, 
France, Belgium, Russia, Italy. Serbia, Montenegro and 
Japan will hold the flags of the different nations and 
take the salute while the grand organ plays the appro- 
priate national hymn or anthem. The idea to be con- 
veyed is that woman plays just as noble a part in the 
struggle by giving her sons bravely and without a 
murmur as do the men who actually fight on the field. 


Acrostic 
Over the crest of San Antonio 
Hovers the eagle screaming with delight— 


Maiestic mountain rearing snowy white, 
Yielding your bosom to the sunrise glow. 


Cries the sad loon where living waters flow, 
And in the meadow. golden poppies bright 
Lie amid waving corn—a wondrous sight 
In the blue haze where linnets come and go. 
For me the hours fly swift in this fair jand. 
O. how I love its tawny desert vast: 
Roseate morning sky. And best of all 
’Neath olives gray or almonds pink to stand. 
I love to watch the wild geese sailing past 
And hear the skylark to the zephyr call. 
—WILLIAM VAN WYCK 





By W. Francis Gates 

OSTON Opera Company puts its 

newest foot foremost in the week’s 
engagement, at the Mason, closing today. 
Tts one novelty was presented Monday 
night. The remainder of its repertoire is 
sung by every company that visits us. 
Opening Monday with Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amour dei Tre Re,” the repertoire in- 
cluded. “Mme. Butterfly.” “Pagliacci,” 
“La Boheme.” and a general perform- 
ance to close with. Montemezzi's opera 
is a little more than two years old and 
is the work of a composer who at the 
‘me of writing it was, if I am not mis- 
taken, twenty-eight years of age. That 
a work by a new composer takes its 
piace in the repertoire of a number of 
companies and achieves a standing on a 
par with the best of the last quarter cen- 
tury, argues much for the future pros- 
pects from this composer. The scene 
and personages of the opera are mythi- 
cal; it has to do with the usuai operatic 
range of love, hate, infidelity, vengeance, 
murder, thus embracing all the elements 
except comedy. Briefly, Fiora is the 
wife of an Italian prince, Manfredo. She 
falls in love with Avito, a captive prince. 
but the amour is discovered by Man- 
fredo’s father, a blind old man, who 
promptly strangles the girl and then 
nlaces poison on her lips. The hus- 
band returns and both lover and hushand 
kiss the dead woman to their fatality. 
From this it will be seen that one must 
cet his pleasure from the music and not 
from a jovful libretto, With Zanatello 
as Avito, Maggie Teyte as Fiora, Thos. 
Chalmers as Manfredo and Jose Mar- 
dones as Archibaldo, the father, there 
was fio question as to the superb presen- 
tation of the opera. The only question 
was as to the effect of the music. 


While the story of the “Love of the 
Three Kings” is but a variant of “Fran- 


cesca di Rimini” and a score of other 


tragedies, the librettist. Benelli, is re- 
puted by Italian literary critics to have 
produced a book of unusual beauty of 
thought and diction. The four charac- 
ters are well differentiated and are suffi- 
ciently picturesaue. The chorus is inci- 
dental and hardly necessary to the ac- 
tion, a pleasing but episodic occurrence 
in the last act. With such a tragic libret- 
to, one might expect the modern Italian 
composer to take the “Cavalleria.” or 
worse, the “Conchita” style of episodic 
and unmelodic treatment; or even the 
dissonant method of Strauss. But this 
natural drift toward sanguinary caco- 
phonics is avoided by Montemezzi and, 
instead, we have a work of sincere dig- 
nity and melodic beauty. He has not at- 
tempted to found a new school, nor yet 
to achieve fame as a disciple of his chief 
predecessors. But if one were to place 
him. one might do so in the school of 
the later Verdi, rather than set him 
among the more sugary cult of Puccini 
and Leoncavallo. One is not sure, at the 
conclusion of the first act, but the sec- 
ond, with its thrilling conclusion, leaves 
one in no doubt as to the beauty and 
sinceritv of musical purpose which ani- 
mated the composer. Montemezzi dis- 
closes himself, in this, his third opera, as 
having an entire control of the technic 
of the orchestra and the full Italian re- 
spect for the abilities and limitations of 
the voice. 


No composer in the last sixty years 
has escaped the influence of Wasgner— 
and lived. It is to his credit that Monte- 
mezzi has taken all the steps that have 
preceded him and built on them, without 
servilely following the distinct idiom of 
any one. Possibly, one might trace a 
tinge of Debussy, of Tschaikowsky, of 
Verdi, of Wagner—but if so. all this 
speaks for his eclecticism and his scope 
of musical horizon. He lays on _ his 
colors with a careful hand, not with the 
broad splashes of many of the younger 
composers of the Latin nations. In this 
work, Montemezzi has demonstrated 
that he has a distinct personality, that 
he is neither a copyist nor that he is try- 
ing out a new path of his own. He sim- 
ply accepts the material that has heen 
hewn out and builds a new edifice, one of 
marked beauty and considerable individ- 
uality. While others of the young Italian 
composers are clinging to the skirts of 
Puccini in hopes of popularity. Monte- 
mezzi simply gives free rein to his own 
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musical personality, making no appeal to 
the gallery, though his theme is melo- 
dramatic. The modern flood of dis- 
sonance is stayed, for the time being, be- 
ing used only at the most intense mo- 
ments, and then in a legitimate way, for 
the heightening of the dramatic effects. 
Melody reigns, though not at the ex- 
pense of dramatic strength or of fervid 
expression of the textual sentiment. 

As a whole, the opera might be called 
“a tragic episode.” Its plot is so un- 
complicated that it might be calted sim- 
ple, if that word were not associated 
with “fracile” “loht or sttrivialeee elit 
is simply—love, discovery, murder. No 
complications, no side themes, vo lighter 
element. One feels tragedy in the air, 
even in the amorous moments of the first 
act. It is love in a dark. dark gray. and 
tragedy in the blackest black. 


In the repertoire for the remainder of 
the week the interest centered in the 
work of the various leading artists: but 
in the performance of “The Love of the 
Three Kings,” the delivery of the artists, 
excellent though it was, remained sec- 
ondary in musical interest to the con- 
struction of the opera itself. With so 
gloomy a theme, and its appropriately 
somber treatment, what little brightness 
there was came in the beautiful tones of 
the quartet. Miss Teyte has been heard 
here in recital, so her pleasing appear- 
ance, manner and vocal performance 
were not surprising. Though the score 
at times requires too much for her upper 
tones, especially in the face of the full 
orchestra, this was quickly passed over 
bv her otherwise delightful performance. 
The trio of male artists was new to Los 
Angeles. Mardones as Archibaldo. car- 
ried the heaviest burden and his broad 
and resonant tones saved the first act 
from tedium. His is the best basso 
heard here in the last decade or more. 
Zanatello was “headlined” in the cast. 
possibly, for the reason that a good 
tenor is a rare bird. more so than a good 
bass or soprano. His role of Avito is a 
trying one; it makes large requirements 
and only a singer of unusual beauty of 
tone and marked dignity of action could 
make the role interesting. His voice is 
so beautiful that it would be a pleasure 
to hear him in a more lyric role—a dra- 
matic tenor in a lyric setting. Thomas 
Chalmers—how good it is to find a real 
American name among so many foreign 
—has something of the baritone in his 
tenor, differentiating it from that of 
Zanatello. He amply carried his part 
and filled out the dramatic picture. The 
chorus calls for little mention, but the 
orchestra might well have a good deal, 
did space permit, from its adequate pre- 
sentations of the beauties of the Monte- 
mezzi score. The stage settings were 
austere, as befitted the Middle Age per- 
iod of the text, the chapel scene making 
a picture that might have been a copy of 
an Italian painting of the Dark Ages. 


‘As to the audience—the house was filled, 


largely with a handsomelv arrayed so- 
ciety representation. Following the 
opera, at 11:45 came the Pavlowa Snow- 
flake ballet—and it was a safe guess that 
the audience remained for the closing 
feature. With its score of dancers, head- 
ed by Pavlowa, the company presented a 
beautifully staged choreographic spec- 
tacle and Pavlowa received as warm ap- 
plause as had been given the operatic 
stars in the preceding hours. 


“La Boheme,” with all its beauty of 
melody and joy of sentiment drew near- 
ly as well as the newer tragedy. Nearly 
every season has given us a “Boheme’ 
of one sort or another, but such a one 
as this has not been heard here since 
that of fifteen years ago. when the Met- 
ropolitan company gave its first per- 
formance of the work at the Hazard 
pavilion. That was a joy of vocalism, 
and so was the performance this week, 
with Maggie Teyte. Olivet Marcel and 
Messrs. Gaudenzi, Chalmers, Mardones, 
Puliti and Ananian in the cast. The 
brunt of the work fell on the first four 
mentioned and the delightful tunes—‘“La 
Boheme” really has tunes of more than 
four measures in length, which are ab- 
sent in the “modern” opera—were pre- 
sented in beautiful vocalism. Again, the 
orchestra was hardly secondary to the 
interest in the soloists. And at the close 
of the opera, the Pavlowa company titil- 
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lated the sense of ocular beauty by spec- 
tacular dance scenes in the “Walpurgis 
Night” ballet, music from Gounod’s 
“Faust.” This was more colorful than 
former ballets and with the remarkable 
skill of Pavlowa and her large company 
delighted the appreciative audience. 
Mrs. Catherine Shank will be the solo- 
ist at the next popular concert of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, to be 
given at Trinity Auditorium Saturday 





Mrs. Catharine Shank 


evening, March 18. Mrs. Shank has one 
of the lovel'est coloratura soprano voices 
in Los Angeles. She has selected for this 
concert the old English song by Bishop 
“Oh, Hear the Gentle Lark,” a floridly 
brilliant nrember full of the ornamental 
manners of the eighteenth century 
schoo] of music. Axel Simonsen, solo 
cellist with the orchestra, will play the 
Kol Nedrei air, adapted for cello solo by 
Max Bruch, and the orchestra will be 
heard in a new work, an overture in C 
hy Morton F. Mason, a local composer. 
The intermezzo from Parker’s opera 
“Fairyland,” heard here last summer at 
its premier, will be played, also, and the 
Vorspiel and Liebestod from “Tristan 
and Isolde.” The program will close 
with the Liszt “Polonaise in E.” For 
the next pair of symphony programs 
Rudolph Kopp is to be the soloist. ap- 
pearing in the viola solo role in Berlioz’ 
symphony “Harold in Italy.” The “Sec- 
ond Indian Suite,” McDowell, will also 
be played at this pair of concerts, an- 
nounced for the afternoon of March 24 
and the evening of March 25, at Trinity 
Auditorium. 


Henri La Bonte, tenor, will have the 
assistance of Miss Olga Steeb, pianist, 
in his next musical morning in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Alexandria, March 14. 
The following program will be given: 

Plaisir d’Amour, Martin; A la Claire 
Fontaine, Old French-Canadian; En pas- 
sant par la Lorraine—Henri La Bonte. 
Gavotte (1714-1787), | Gluck-Brahms; 
Rigaudon (1683-1764), Rameau; L’Hiror- 
delle (1694-1772), Daquin; Caprice (Al- 
ceste), Gluck-Saint-Saens—Olga Steeb. 











Olga Steeb in Recital 


Le jet d’Eau, Claude Debussy; Extase, 
Henri Duparo; Mandoline L’Attente Cy- 
tere, Poldowski—Henri La Bonte. Pre- 
tude, A Minor, Claire de Lune, Debussy; 
Sposalizio, Liszt; Rigoletto Paraphrase, 
Verdi-Liszt—Olga Steeb. Four Sea Ly- 
rics, Campbell-Tipton: After Sunset. 
Darkness. The Crying Water. Re- 
quies—Henri La Bonte. 


Last Friday and Saturday, the Brahms 
quintet gave its second pair of concerts 
here, for this season. It is necessary to 
specify the “here,” for the club has ven- 
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tured as far away from home as Salt 
Lake City this season and has visited a 
number of California cities. On _ this 
program were the Grieg G minor quar- 
tet and the Goldmark piano quintet. The 
club is gaining in finish and unity contin- 
ually and this was shown especially at 
certain points where less one-ness of 
musical purpose would have savored of 
incompleteness. These two numbers 
were more brilliant in character than 
those offered at times and were played 
with spirited unity of feeling. The vocal 
soloist was Margaret Jarman, singing an 
aria from “The Prophet” in her broad 
contralto, which was almost too large 
for the size of the hall. Miss Jarman’s 
rich tones are a delieht at all times and 
she is at home especially in operatic 
numbers. 


Estelle Heartt Dreyfus presented the 
first of her three promised programs at 
the Little Theater. last Saturday after- 
noor The titles of the three programs 
are Folk Songs, Ballads and Opera Airs. 
A fotk song program primarily is of in- 
terest to the student of musical historv— 
ard if there are any such in Los An- 
geles, they probably were absent. though 
meny others were present. The folk 
song has two places in history, first as 
the expression of a vein of popular feel- 
ing or sentiment; second, it may be the 
theme for an art work. In itself it is 
seldom an art work, that is. it has not 
the complexity and the intellectuality 
which are the essentials of a well de- 
veloped musical composition. And so 
one must listen to a program of folk 
music not expecting art in the works 
themselves, however much art there may 
be in the manner of their presentation, 
that artlessly appearing art which leaves 
the aspect of the utmost simplicity. Mrs. 
Dreyfus chose her songs from a_ wide 
range. A number of these were sung in 
their native tongues, possibly. all—I can- 
rot say. as my Japanese, Russian, 
Basque. Bosnian and Norwegian are 
somewhat rusty, though I am up ona 
certain amount of English. American 
Negro and a fair amount of Irish (ordi- 
nary variety.) So, taking the polyglot 
feature as according to the various dic- 
tionaries and passing to the performance, 
one may well add that Mrs. Dreyfus 
vives each song its full meed of interest, 
and sings her repertoire with a velvety 
tone quality that never passes the limits 
of beauty, ease and naturalness. She 
holds the interest of her auditors 
throughout. Then there is a certain 
amount of cerebral matter necessarily 
used in the make up and presentation of 
such a program, for the search for so 
much varied material is no trivial task. 
Besides the mere feature of hearing 
songs well sung, there is the added fea- 
ture from such a program of coming in 
touch with the class of musical roots, so 
to speak. from which develop the larger 
and greater works, at the hands of the 
great masters. Practically, all the great 
composers have gone hack to the folk 
song for thematic material. Sigmund 
Reel offered several violin numbers on 
this program, chosen to fit into the gen- 
eral scheme. His exquisite playing was 
received with equal expression of satis- 
faction as that awarded the recitalist. 
Mrs. Robinson was at the piano, and a 
better choice could hardly have heen 
made. 


No one but a person who has been an 
active member of a good vocal society 
can appreciate the enjoyment of working 
up and singing a good program. The 
unity of spirit, the musical results are 
such as well repay the time and effort 
expended. This was shown in the con- 
cert of the Orpheus Club last week at 
Trinity auditorium. Its singing under 
Mr. Dupuy’s direction was a joy both to 
the participants and the audience. The 
most interesting numbers on the pro- 
gram were the “Bedouin Love Song” by 
Arthur Foote, the “Autumn Lament,” by 
R. Huntington Woodman, and the “Pil- 
grim’s Chorus” from Tannhauser. Other 
less important numbers were given with 
the same care that marked these. The 
most pretentious number on the program 
of choral numbers, was “The Builders” 
by C. L. Seiler. In this the club was 
much less fortunate in its choice of ma- 
terial than is its wont. It was given with 
all the care and accuracy that could ‘be 
asked. but had not enough in its con- 
struction to repay for the work. There 
is a continual striving for effects, but 
they are musical tinsel. At times, the 
piano tends to make amends for the 
paucity of music in the vocal section but 
the whole resolves itself into what might 
better have been labeled “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” Jaime Overton was 
the soloist of the evening, playing a 
“Theme and Variations” by Joachim and 
several shorter numbers in a style which 
gave reason for his growing popularity 
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as a violinist. While Mr. Overton does 
not cultivate the stage graces with the 
assiduity of a soprano, there is no ques- 
tioning his skill. At the piano was Will 
Garroway and at the organ—too little 
heard in the choral concerts at this 
house—was Frederick Herrmann, both 
performers of marked ability. 


Friday afternoon of last week occurred 
the postponed recital on the organ of the 
pro-Cathedral before the Schubert Club. 
It was given by Carrol Bradford Smith, 
of Redlands. She was assisted by Rose- 
lyn Sargent, soprano, and Parker Frank- 
lin, tenor. The club gave a later pro- 
gram at the Hotel Alexandria last Wed- 
nesday, on which were announced per- 
formances by Mrs. de Troost, Maurice 
Leplat, violinist, and Frances Potts, 
pianist, and Ludwick Opid, ’cellist. 


Last Monday night, Mrs. F. H. Colby 
ably supplied the vocal numbers at a 
recital by Olga Steeb at the University 
of Redlands. Miss Steeb has given a 
number of recitals at different points in 
Southern California lately. 


Monnie Hayes, soprano, soloist at the 
First Christian Science church, gave a 
recital at the Friday Morning club house 
last Friday night. She has a light and 
pleasing voice which shows the cultiva- 
tion of brains as well as throat and the 
result was heard in distinct enunciation 
as well as beauty of tone. Miss Hayes 
offered a dozen solos and gave several 
duetts with her teacher, Clifford Lott. 
who also sang half a dozen songs. There 
is so little concerted music offered at 
song recitals and concerts that the group 
of duets for soprano and baritone were 
all the more welcome. Miss Hayes is 
a pupil who does her instructor much 
credit and the audience paid its compli- 
ments both to teacher and pupil. Mrs. 
Lott furnished the pianistic background 
with her accustomed musical qualities 
and success. 


Gamut Club had an unusual array of 
music from its members and visitors at 
its March meeting. It gave a warm wel- 
come to Paul Eisler, of “Fairyland” 
fame and in return he played a Wagner 
arrangement and a waltz of his own. 
Bernard Mollenhauer, one of the orig- 
inal members of the club, played three 
numbers by Paganini and himself, for 
violin alone. Kathleen Lockhart, so- 
prano, gave two songs, one of them a 
most original work of her own. Bari- 
tones A. L. Sterck, of St. Louis, and E. 
J. Dill next were heard, and Mabel F. 
Mathews, contralto, of Chicago, followed 
by Wilhelmina Gardiner, soprano. Lil- 
lian Shancer, of London, a girl of 17, 
in the performance of two large piano 
numbers, showed a natural talent run 
wild. If this young player could have 
capable instruction for two or three 
years, stich as Paloma Schramm and 
Olga Steeb had, and submitted to it as 
thoroughly as they, she might achieve 
a career. She proved that she has the 
talent and the perseverance. but her 
work lacks real artistic qualities. It is 
to be hoped she can make arrangements 
to secure adequate instruction, which 
evidently she has lacked. Speakers of 
the evening were Seward Simons, L. C. 
Mitchell, of McClurg’s. Chicago, Marie 
Elliott, Mrs. J. H. Ballagh, Charles F. 
Lummis who said the program celebrat- 
ed his 5700th birthday, and Mr. Dodd. 


Carrying out its policy of making the 
Majestic a theater with an especial ap- 
peal to music lovers, the management 
of the house has arranged for Mrs. Min- 
nie Hance, one of the best known singers 
in the west and a favorite in Los An- 
geles, to appear in short recitals every 
afternoon and evening. Mrs. Hance’s 
beautiful contralto voice is sure to win 
the praise of the public for the artistic 
policy which Messrs. Griffith, Sennett 
and Ince are introducing at their fine 
photoplay theater. Mrs. Hance’s en- 
gagement follows that of Mrs. Marie B. 
Tiffany, who has been singing with great 
success at the Majestic for the last three 
weeks. 


Current School Notes 


“Social Trends in Poetry and Drama” 
will be the title of a lecture next Wed- 
nesday afternoon at 4 o’clock at _Cum- 
nock hall, by Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, 
of New York City. Friday evening of 
next week she will read Atherton 
Brownell’s powerful anti-war play, “The 
Unseen Empire.” Mrs. Baker is offering 
a series of six recitals at Cumnock hall. 
which have proved very popular. Last 
Wednesday she read “The Golden 
Doom,” by Lord Dunsany, and a number 
of poems by present-day writers; and 
last night she gave “Fanny's First Play,” 
by Shaw. 


LOS 


Week Mareh 13 to March 18 


Museum Main Gallery—First Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Painters. 

Museum Print Room—Etchings by 
Anders Zorn; Lithographs by 
Brangwyn, Pryse and Ethel Gab- 
ian; Miniatures by members of 
the California Society of Minia- 
ture Painters. 

Kanst’s Art Gallery—Frank W. 
Cuprien’s Paintings. 


Friday Morning Club—Canvases by 
Members of the California Art 


Club. i 

Raymond Gould Shop-——-324 West 
Vifth. Italian Objects d’Art. 

O'Hara & Livermore—253 Bast Col- 
orado, Pasadena—Art Gifts for all 
Occasions. 

Huntington Hotel, Oak Knoll—Max 
Weiczorek, Portraits; Warren B, 
Rollins’ Canvases. 

Bentz Art Rooms—213 West Fourth. 
Old Chinese Porcelains. 

Pasadena—Guy Rose Paintings. 


By Mary M. Dubois 


EN or twelve years ago when San 


Francisco advertised a musical pro- 
gram by famous California artists, Oak- 
land could usually be depended upon for 
a generous patronage. Hundreds in gay 
evening attire could be seen crossing the 
bay eager for something a little better 
than the ordinary. Then would appear 
stich head lines in the San Francisco pa- 
pers as “All Oakland is Out in Search 
of Culture.” Poking fun is easy. Never- 
theless, music, art and literature are as 
necessary to our existence as beefsteak 
and tabasco sauce. Seldom, indeed, do 
the fine arts fail to waken response. 
There is a reaching out for beauty in the 
soul of every one of us. At times it is 
shown in attempts so laughable as to be 
almost pathetic, still the beauty-seeking 
germ is there. To cultivate this germ, 
to lead the taste of its citizens away 
from what is ugly and degrading, to 
what is beautiful and inspiring is the 
duty of a municipality. 


Los Angeles has now reached the 
stage in its development when it can_no 
longer disregard this crying need. The 
musenm at Exposition Park is striving 
to furnish the first stepping stones upon 
which we may climb to command a 
wider and more inspiring view of the 
world of art. This need is not confined 
to the rising generation but is felt by 
thousands of our grown ups. If you 
think me an Ananias go out to Exposi- 
tion Park any sunny Sunday and watch 
the thousands that not only pass through 
the art gallery but pause to study more 
intently the paintings on the walls. The 
purpose of the First Annual Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Painters is 
to form a permanent collection of can- 
vases of merit from representative paint- 
ers of our own time. A similar exhibi- 
tion is planned for each year when one 
or more canvases may be purchased for 
the permanent collection. 

ek OK 

We admit that the new and startling, 
for which we look in every exhibition, is 
not here. A few times—once in a life 
time, perhaps—we find the new point of 
view, the striking personality or that 
something apart from the conventional 
which we seek at every new exhibition. 
But we experience a solid satisfaction 
in the many strong canvases among 
which we tind many old friends and 
make the acquaintance of new ones. We 
deplore the omission of some old time 
favorites, but hope they may be repre- 
sented another year. Since so much has 
heen accomplished at this first attempt 
ovr hopes are high for the future. You 
will be sorry if you miss this opportun- 
ity which is yours until April 3. 

* * 


It is with no small satisfaction that 
we see our local artists hold their own 
with the eastern contributors. Williain 
Ritschel, Helena Dunlap, Edgar Keller, 
Hanson Puthoff, Donna Schuster, Wil- 
liam Cahill, and Guy Rose need make 
no very low obeisance to these represen- 
tative eastern men. Ritschel sends a 
marine, "The Derelict,’ which is full of 
power. There is desolation in the very 
attitude of the derelict which is tossed 
about on a heavy sea under a leaden sky. 
Helena Dunlap’s “Veranda Breakfast 
Table” is full of sunshine, painted with 
strong vitality and juicy tones. It is 
sprightly and gay in coloring. Edgar 
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Keller’s “Dark Runs the Water’ is most 
attractive. It is interesting in compasi- 
tion and is presented in simplicity end 
painted in sincerity. 
kk Ox 
Hanson Puthoff’s “San Cayteno, the 
Majestic” could have been painted no- 
where else but in California, so well has 
he caught the coloring and atmosphere 
and velvety smoothness of the Califor- 
nia foothills. Donna Schuster is direct 
and strong and much alive in “Green 
and Gold.” Guy Rose’s canvas, “The 
Old Bridge” is in fresh yellow green of 
early springtime and is full of sunlight. 
* * x 
There is little portrait work 
showing and only a few marines. Snow 
scenes there are of Redfield’s, always 
realistic, Carlson with “Silvered Stream” 
of much quiet charm, an Alson Clark 
Skinner which has some fine qualities, 
Birge Harrison’s “Before the Blizzard” 
—but why the lavender coloring? D. 
Putman Brinley’s “Emerald Pool” would 
be less confusing were the middle dis- 
tance more simply treated. Sidney Dale 
Shaw shows sterling worth in “Wintry 
Street,” and last, but by no means least 
of the snow scenes, is a delightful can- 
vas by Chauncey Ryder called “School 
House in Winter.” It suggests bleak 
winter in every detail. 
x x 


at this 


* 


Quite the strongest canvases in the 
figvre are shown by Richard Miller, Ivan 
Olinsky, F. C. Frieseke and William Ca- 
hill. Miller’s “The Scarlet Necklace” 
has masterly technique. How well the 
figure takes its place in the canvas 
among the bewildering array of decora- 
tive chintzes and in spite of the difficult 
green and white striped background. 
These are all kept beautifully subservient 
to the central figure which is a strong 
bit of work in itself. Olinsky’s “Fairy 
Tale” is charming in spirit and color 
harmony, with distinction in its com- 
position and a fine feeling for textures. 
Frieseke’s “Corsican Girl’ is a little dis- 
appointing yet it contains his usual 
charm in color arangement. 

* * 


Wm. V. Cahill’s “Preparing for the 
Bal Masque” is an excellent piece of 
work. Very vivid in color with cavital 
handling of the still life. Lillian Genth 
sends two canvases, both figure studies. 
Frank Benson shows one canvas in his 
usual style. “Girl and Dog.” as always, 
is full of the spirit and atmosphere of 
out of doors. Betty de Jong strikes a 
distinctive note in “The Dancer.” This 
is harmonious in coloring and painted 
in fine, decorative, flat tones. Charles 
Hawthorne’s ‘“Nosegay” is an interest- 
ing portrait of an  attractive-looking 
young girl. 

x ok x 

Of the landscapes there are several 
canvases of much interest. Daniel Gar- 
ber presents two, “The Morning Mist” 
and “Down the River. Winter.” both 
wonderfully svmrathetic renJerings with 
s“btle atmosphere and color. In strong 
contrast is Jonas Lie with his two can- 
vases, “Honeycombs of Light’ and “The 
River Front,” both in the manner of Bel- 
lows with strong, vigorous brush work 
and masterly execution. The latter has 
alco fine juicy tones. Emil Carlson’s 
“Ripening Corn” is serene and sincere. 
The moist grey atmosphere of a m’sty 
summer morning is beantifully ex- 
pressed. Wilson Irvine’s “The Lure” is 
another charming canvas. Painted, evi- 
dently after recent rains have made the 
meadows lush with spring greens and 
has hung a veil of subtle grey over the 
scene. 

* * * 

“Silent Evening” by Oscar Borg does 
not hold the interest usual with this, our 
noted local artist, but it has harmonv in 
color and the speck of blve sea gives 
admirable distance. DeWitt Parshall in 
“Dawn, Grand Canyon,” is a little out of 
the conventional and is sincere in color- 
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MUSICAL MORNING 


Direction Henri La Bonte 
Miss Olga Steeb, Pianist 
Mr. Henri La Bonte, Tenor 
Ball Room. Hotel Alexandria 
March 14, 11 a. m. 
Tickets One Dollar 


Kanst Art Gallery 
854 South Hill St. 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings 


Correct Picture Framing 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 
Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


ete: 

213 W. FOURTH ST. 
A 4836 Los Angeles, 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Tel. Cal. 


Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental. 
Gifus for All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 
253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 


Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 


Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smukeless Mlashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

M. L. BAILEY 

248 So. Hill 
Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 


A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 


ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 
Gallery, 836 South Broadway 

5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 


As - FA EY 


323 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 


A 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Harvard School atititaryy 
The Coast School for Boys 
Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 
Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 
Home 72147 Write for catalogue, 


Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
= Sleeping porches; open air gymnas- 
ium; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction. 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 


Home 35630 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Huover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Courses. Accredited at all 
Colleges Hast ana West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Household Heonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 

Miss Parsons 


Miss Dennen Principals 


Urban Military Academy 


800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 
Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 
Fer Illustrated Catatozue Write 
Cc. HE. COMPTON-BURNETT 


Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Pupils Only. <All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 
Miss I. C. Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 


Day 





By Robert O. Foote 


"T’ OE dancing raised to a fine art is 
4 Bessie Clayton’s contribution to 
vaudeville in Los Angeles this week, via 
the Orpheum, and this popular dancer is 
proving as great a “darling of terp- 
sichore” as she was in the days when the 
dancing craze was first being made mani- 
fest. Miss Clayton has none of the un- 
certainty which marks the work of many 
of the minor dancers that have come to 
us this winter; she is a master of the 
whirlwind style which, though it may 
impress some spectators as beine purely 
muscular exhibition, is none the less, ex- 
ceedingly graceful. She has the assist- 
ance of an accomplished masculine part- 
ner, Lester Clayton, and brings her own 
ragtime sextette, an aggregation which 
gives an excellent vaudeville turn all by 
itself. Miss Clayton’s act is well staged, 
but why does not a woman who displays 
such good taste with her toes exercise a 
little more of it on her first costume. 
Perhaps, it was the fault of the spotlight 
man, but, certainly, yellow does not seem 
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just thick enough and his story of the 
quarrel in the O’Brien family because 
the missus wanted Mike to put pink rib- 
bons in his nightie to fool the baby, con- 
tinues to be the funniest joke of the 
evening, as it was last week. Eddie Can- 
tor and Al Lee inject much needed pep 
into the program. 


Offerings on the Screen 


There is a lot of flubdub about “Out 
of the Drifts” in which that most popu- 
lar screen star, Marguerite Clark, is feat- 
ured at the Superba this week, but the 
picture, or rather the photography, is of 
such delightfully high quality and Miss 
Clark is so essentially her charming self 
in the display of those characteristics 
which have made her such a favorite, 
that this photoplay of snowy mountains 
and redemption becomes an appealing 
production. It has a story which sounds 
commonplace enough in a word telling, 
but which is handled with surprising 
skill in the pictures—the tale of a wild 
New Yorker who determines to leave 





MARY WALSH IN “BRINGING UP FATHER” AT THE MASON 


to be Miss Clayton’s “color.” With 
those who are unfamiliar with her work 
she started under a handicap because of 
that initial appearance. Mindful of the 
fact that this is opera week in Los An- 
geles, Billy McDermott, who claims to 
be the only survivor of Coxey’s Army, 
puts on a little opposition for the Boston 
company by presenting, single handed, 
an opera of chili con carne flavor that is 
an amusing travesty and quite the bright- 
est light on the program, aside from Miss 
Clayton’s act. Ed Corelli and Charles 
Gillette are better acrobats than come- 
dians, but this is not intended as a slur 
at their line of patter, which has a quiet, 
dry humor about it seldom more suc- 
cessfully handled than by this team. 
Lamberti’s impersonations of famous 
musicians, often seen here, is as artistic 
an offering as ever. As Svengali, of 
Trilby fame, he dies all over the stage, 
but Wilton Lackaye’s original interpre- 
tation is responsible for that. Tom 
Smith and Ralph Austin work hard to 
give “All Fun” and succeed measurably 
well. The Five Kitamuras show the cus- 
tomary Japanese skill as Risley acro- 
bats. It is rather a fortunate thing for 
this week’s bill that the two big hits of 
last week are held over. Frank Fogarty, 
the Dublin minstrel, possesses a brogue 


his city life and seek mental reclamation 
in the Alps. He finds his Alps within a 
few hours of New York, in the Adiron- 
dacks, it appears, but they are mighty 
beautiful mountains at that, and there he 
also finds a girl, whom he first tries to 
ruin and later to win according to the 
dictates of civilization. He succeeds in 
his desires, via a marriage license, and 
we all feel sure everything will be lovely 
for him, with so charming a wife as 
Marguerite Clark. 


Laying aside all discussion of the mer- 
its of the war between capital and labor 
—and the photoplav does not attempt to 
force a moral. one way or the other— 
“The Black-List” at the Woodley this 
week may honestly be called one of the 
best motion picture thrillers recently 
produced. It has a strong story, wheth- 
er one handled in a spirit of fairness to 
both sides of its question must be left to 
individual opinions, but at least one 
which never allows a lagging of interest 
and which is replete with genuine dra- 
matic situations. There is no need of 
straining for the “picture punch,” just 
such a satisfactory film presentation as 
has been made could not fail to bring 
out the strength of the plot. Blanche 
Sweet, in addition to being a beautiful 
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Adolph Tandler, Director Sigmund Beel, Concert Master 
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Frances ALDA 
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Frank LA FORGE 
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Saturday 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE 
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“BRINGING UP FATHER” 


THE ROLLICKING MUSICAL COMEDY from Geo. McManus’ Famous 
Cartoons. Presenting the Handsomest Singing and Dancing Chorus in the 
world. FUN AT TOP SPEED. 


PRICES: Nights 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00; Popular Matinee Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, 25c and 50c. 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
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“The Argyle Case” 
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girl, is an actress of growing powers and 
she brings to the chief role in “The 
Black-List” an interpretation that is im- 
pressive as well as appealing. 

We are seeing a great deal of William 
S. Hart lately at the Triangle houses, 
but not too much, if all the photoplays in 
which he is presented are kept un to the 
standard set last week in “The Aryan” 
and so well sustained in “Hell’s Hinges” 
this week at the Burbank. “Hell’s 
Hinges” are quite blistered by the heat 
of the play, the wickedness of which cen- 
ters around western dance halls, free- 
for-all fights and the enjoyable “cussed- 
ness” of Hart as a bad man who reforms 
and is exceedingly militant in his re- 
demption. Occasionally, the picture be- 
comes unconvincingly theatric, but for 
the most part it is a swift-moving, strong 
western drama well suited to Hart’s un- 
doubted ability in “bad-man” roles. 

New York is a naughty, naughty place, 
at least the New York of “New York” 
is and it is affording a tense motion pic- 
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in various newspapers, will return to 
Los Angeles for a stay of one week at 
the Mason Opera House, opening tomor- 
row night. The antics and sayings of 
father, Mr. Jiggs, and of mother, Mrs. 
Jiggs, form the comedy of the play and 
furnish much fun. Johnny Jess is Mr. 
Jiggs. He is ably assisted by Sadie Duff 
as Mrs. Jiggs and these two are sur- 
rounded by a capable company, sent out 
by Gus Hills. 


“Argyle Case” at Morosco 

What is regarded as the greatest of all 
modern mystery plays, “The Argyie 
Case,” will be presented for the first time 
anywhere in stock at the Morosco Thea- 
ter beginning with the Sunday matinee, 
with a cast that will include every mem- 
ber of the famous Morosco company. 
“The Argyle Case” presents a thrilling 
and intricate detective problem which is 
worked out along modern lines with the 
use of dictagraphs and other instru- 
ments that have figured in the biggest 
criminal cases known. Edmund Lowe 
will appear to advantage in the role of 


WILLIAM S. HART IN “BETWEEN MEN” AT THE BURBANK 


ture vehicle for Florence Reed to dis- 
play her talents in at Tally’s Theater this 
week. “New York” is not a pleasant 
thing, or at least that segment of it in 
which a man with more money than 
brains is duped for many years is not a 
beautiful garden, but it is a sensational 
setting for an unusual story of a man’s 
freeing from the incubus of a supposedly 
illegitimate son, after long sufferings. 
Florence Reed is not the only actress 
who finds a fat part in the play. Fania 
Marinoff, as a female villian, does a 
tumble to her death down a staircase 
which is so realistic that the wonder per- 
sists, long after leaving the theater, as 
to whether or not she went to a hospital 
for repairs. 

From mountain snows to tropic seas 
have ranged the setting for photoplays 
shown in Los Angeles this week. The 
latter may be seen at Miller’s, as a back 
ground for a tense domestic drama which 
William Fox offers under the title of 
“The Marble Heart.” and which is used 
as a starring vehicle for Violet Horner. 
The beauties of the West Indies are 
most attractively presented. 


Full of trick photography and with not 
all the fun comprised in the pictures—a 
gcod bit of it being afforded by the clever 
subtitles—“The No Good Guy” is used 
to introduce William Collier in pictures 
this week at the Majestic. “The No Good 
Guy” is a burlesque on melodrama. It 
is full of bombs and blackhand plots and 
Collier has an agreeable role as a de- 
tective who is so timid he acquires a 
reputation for bravery. The recitals 
which Marie B. Tiffany, soprano, is giv- 
ing at the Majestic are proving a mos: 
attractive feature of the programs at 
that popular house and are a welcome 
innovation for those lovers of pictures 
who, however, feel that a full evening of 
photoplays is trying on the eyes. Mrs. 
Tiffany is in fine voice and she is happy 
in her choice of Miss Blanche Ebert as 
accompanist. 


“Bringing Up Father” at the Mason 

With new songs and new jokes and 
presented by a new company, “Bringing 
Up Father,” a musical comedy founded 
on George McManus’ cartoons published 


Kayton, the detective, in which Robert 
Hilliard formerly starred. and Ida St. 
Leon will play the leading feminine role. 
There will be two new faces in the Mo- 
rosco cast next wee, one. Miss Nan 
Carter, famous as a New York beauty, 
and the other, James Gleason, formerly 
one of the most popular members of the 
Burbank company. 


Novelties Coming to Orpheum 

Brandon Hurst, one of the latest re- 
cruits from the legitimate stage to be 
captured by the Orpheum, will head the 
hill at that house next week, heginning 
Monday, in a most tinusual playlet. “The 
Girl,” by Edward Peple. It originated 
at a Lamb’s Gambol in New York. The 
oddity of the playlet is that while it is 
about a girl. no woman appears in it. 
Grace DeMar, who will also be here 
next week, is one of those stage women 
to whom the term “daintv” is said espe- 
cially to apply. She will have a sym- 
phony in songs and gowns. Billy Sharp 
and Tiny Turek are chocolate dandies 
who will have a good line of song and 
dance. Sam Barton will appear with a 
decrepit bievele which he uses to hang 
jokes on. The hill will retain Bessie 
Clayton, the dancer, with her partner 
and sextette of musicians: Tom Smith 
and Ralph Austin: Billy McDermott and 
Corelli and Gillette. The orchestral con- 
certs and Pathe twice a week news views 
will complete the program. Beginning 
Monday the regular box office seat sale 
will open for the ensagement a week 
later of Gertrude Hoffman in “Sumurun.” 


“Diplomacy” at Woodlev’s 

“Diplomacy.” a tale of international 
intrigue. ts the photoplav in which Marie 
Doro will be featured next week at the 
Woodley Theater. opening Monday. In 
it Miss Doro, as the wife of a young 
diplomat in the British service, has manv 
fine opportunities when she is called 
upon to combat the wiles of a beautiful 
Russian woman spy who is in love with 
her husband and who is determined to 
fasten the guilt for the theft of the plans 
of Gibraltar upon the young wife in 
order that her husband may forget his 
love for her. The wife’s innocence is 
established through tracing the hint of 
perfume upon the spy’s dress to the note 
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Thomas H. Ince offers 
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in concert—The Hour: at 3 and 9 Daily. 
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WEEK STARTING MONDAY MARCH 13TH 


CEORCE BEBAN 


“THE PAWN OF FATE” 


Shows at 11, 12:45, 2:30, 4:15, 
6, 7:40 and 9:15 p. b. 
WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 


THEDA BARA in “Gold and the Woman” 


The Famous “Vampire Woman” in a New Role as a Wrecker and Charmer of Men 


in which the stolen plans have been con- 
cealed. It is an exceedingly strong play, 
well presented by an excellent company. 


“Peppina” of Mary Pickford, Superba 

Mary Pickford, the gay, the ingenu- 
ous, the lovable, will be seen at the Su- 
perba next week in the role of Pepnina 
(Pepper Box) in the photodrama “Poor 
Little Peppina,’ a character part which 
is said to display the marvelous versa- 
tility as well as the bewitching charm 
of the little star to better advantage 
than any role previously assumed by 
her. As Louis Torrens, daughter of a 
wealthy American living in Italy, she is 
stolen while young by Sicilian bandits. 
At fifteen, rather than submit to a hate- 
ful marriage she escapes and dressed as 
a boy sails as a stowaway for New 
York. At this point the love motif is 
introduced which reappears at intervals 
dvring the story until the happy cul- 
mination is reached. In addition to hav- 
ing a role in this photoplay unusually 
well fitted to her peculiar genius, little 
Mary is fortunate in having the support 
of an excellent cast of American and 
Ttalian actors. 


Frances Alda at Trinity 


Frances Alda, prima donna soprano 
from the Metropolitan, assisted by 
Frank La Forge, the favorite pianist- 
composer, will be heard in Los Angeles 
in two recitals next week at Trinity audi- 
torium, Tuesday evening, March 14, and 
Saturdav matinee, March 18; two com- 
letely different programs will be pre- 
sented. The Saturday matinee will he 
the last matinee in the Philharmonic 
Series of this season. A native of Aus- 
tralia, Alda went to Europe to study as 
a young girl and won her first success 





Frances Alda, Soprano 


in Belgium. Later, she was heard in 
Italy and South America and then she 
returned to Europe, to the Paris Opera, 
from which she came to the Metropoli- 
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tan. It is not alone in opera that this 
gifted artist is successful, in recital she 
is one of the most popular of concert 
stars. Her voice is a lyric soprano of 
exceptional beauty and purity of tone, 
lending itself admirably to the require- 
ments of the recital hall. The rogram 
for the Tuesday night recital follows: 

Nocturne F Sharp Minor (Chopin), 
Etude de Concert (MacDowell), Frank 
LaForge; Je ne suis qu'une Bergere 
(Philador), Amarilli (Caccini), Nymphs 
and Shepherds (Purcell), The Lass with 
the Delicate Air (Dr. Arne), Mme. Alda; 
Im Kahne (Grieg), Dein Rath ist wohl 
eut (Grieg), Les Papillons (Chausson), 
Fantoches (Debussy), Ouvres tes yeux 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


ITH a splendor and brilliancy that 


seldom, if ever, has been sur- 
passed, The Bachelors’ Mardi Gras ball 
at the Alexandria Monday evening 
proved one of the most thoroughly en- 
joyable affairs of its kind ever given by 
this popular organization. The ballroom, 
artistically arranged for the event, 
reveled in a veritable riot of colors, glori- 
ously intermingled as the dancers 
whirled through the dances. Never be- 
fore have there been more novel and 
striking costumes originated for the 
Mardi Gras. Every possible design was 
worn by the assemblage. At midnight 
a supper was served and a confetti frolic 
was later enjoyed. Then dancing was 
resumed and at 5:30 in the morning the 
ball closed with a breakfast. The Bach- 
elors, who as genial hosts surpassed 
their former efforts, were Mr. William 
Kay Crawford, president; Mr. John C. 
Macfarland, secretary; Mr. Henry Daly, 
treasurer; Mr. George Ennis, Mr. Don- 
ald O’Melveny, Mr. Charles Seyler, Mr. 
Charles Sheedv, Mr. Gurney Newlin, Mr. 
Maynard McFie, Mr. Allan Morphy, Mr. 
Roy Naftzger and Mr. William R. Mil- 
lar, board of governors; Mr. J. B. Ban- 
ning, Jr.. Mr. Thomas Bruen Brown, 
Captain William Banning, Mr. Alvin H. 
Brown, Mr. W. Norris Bucklin, Jr., Mr. 
Winthrop Blackstone, Mr. Carleton 
Burke, Mr. L. MacBlankenhorn, Mr. 
David O. Brant, Mr. Warren Bovard, 
Mr. Bert Campbell, Mr. Power Conway, 
Mr. Morris Cadwalader. Mr. Robert H. 
Craig, Mr. Richard J. Dillon, Mr. Gar- 
retson Dulin, Mr. Gabriel Duque, Mr. 
Brant Elliott, Mr. John M. Elliott, Jr., 
Mr. Richard Garvey. Mr. Francis 
Graves, Mr. Charles H. Hastings, Mr. 
Charles A. Henderson, Mr. Norwood W. 
Howard, Mr. Paul B. Hammond, Mr. 
Robert L. Harrington, Mr. Harrell J. 
Harrell, Mr. Webster Holmes, Mr, Clin- 
ton K. Judy, Mr. Elmer R. Jones, Mr. 
J. W. Kays, Mr. Karl C. Klokke, Mr. 
Gregg Kollock, Mr. Bradner Lee, Jr., 
Mr. John Llewellyn. Mr. Reese Liew- 
ellyn. Mr. J. Joseph Marsh, Mr. Alex 
Macdonald, Mr. Chester Moore, Mr. 
Bruce Macneil, Mr. S. Wells Morris, Mr. 
Henry C. Nutt. Mr. Roger Topp, Mr. 
John Rankin, Mr. James Slauson, : 
Mark Slosson, Mr. Stuart Salisbury. Mr. 
Adolph Schwarz, Mr. Frank E. Schu- 
macher, Mr. Alfred J. Salisbury, Mr. 
Charles Stimson. Mr. Olin Wellborn, Jr., 
Mr. James W. Wilkinson. Mr. Weston 
Wilson, Mr. Claire Woolwine. Mr. 
Dwight Whiting and Mr. Alfred Wilcox. 


Preceding the ball a number of beauti- 
fully appointed dinner parties were giv- 
en. the guests later going to the Alex- 
andria. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Carleton 
Lee entertained a group of friends at 
the California Cinb. In their party were 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael 7. Connell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sydney I. Wailes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
William A. Clark. Jr.. Colonel and Mrs. 
William Mav Garland, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Ross Clark, Cantain and Mrs. Randoloh 
Huntington Miner, Dr. and Mrs. Er- 
nest A. Bryant. Dr. and Mrs. Guy Coch- 
ran, Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Salisbury, Miss 
Marie Louise Bryant of San Francisco, 
Mr. Arthur Hoyt of New York, Mr. 
Tames W. Wolters and Mr. Norwood 
Howard. Another artistically arranged 
dinner at the California Club was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Thomas Bruen Brown, 
whose guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Perry Story, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Barrows and Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl. 
At another attractively arranged table 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle Anthony and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Cook had as their 
guests Mr. and Mrs. William W. Mines 
and Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Spalding. The 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John G. Mott on 
Portland street was the scene of a small 
and felicitous party, places at the table 
being arranged for Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Jewett Schweppe. Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Grimm, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson Paul 
Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Brinton 
Barham and Mr. and Mrs. Ervin Arm- 
strong. Dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Marsh included Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Laurence Doheny, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyman McFie, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Milbank, 
Mr. P. J. Willis and Mr. Joseph Marsh. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benton Van Nuvs had as 
their dinner guests Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter McPherson, Miss 


Elsie McMillan, Miss Clara Vickers, Mr. 
William Kay Crawford and Mr. Roy 
Naftzger. Guests enjoying the hospital- 
ity of Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Williams at a 
prettily appointed dinner were Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Mueller. Miss Gertrude King, 
Miss Florence Kays, Miss Rose Nieto, 
Miss Mildred Landreth, Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald. Mr. Walter Kays and Mr. 
Richard Garvey, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Harrv 
Coburn Turner entertained Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Overton, Mr. and Mrs. 
William S. Hook, Jr., and Dr. and Mrs. 
Rea Smith. 


Attractively appointed. also. was the 
dinner which had Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Weeks Banks as host and host- 
ess. Their guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Price of Charleston, West Vir- 
vinia; Mr. and Mrs. Tames Rathwell 
Parse. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Laurence 
Dohenv. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Nebeker, 
Miss Robinson of Pasadena and Mr. 
Claire Woolwine. Dr. and Mrs. Jarvis 
Barlow’s guests were Dr. and Mrs. J. J. 
A. Van Kaathoven, Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Allen of Pasadena and their guest, 
Mr. Benton. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
Adams entertained Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wright. Miss Katherine Banning, Miss 
Phila Miller. Mr. and Mrs. Stuart O’Mel- 
venv. Mr. Donald O’Melveny and Mr. 
David Brant. Guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Mercer Brunswig were Miss 
Fleanor Banning. Miss Lillian Van 
Dyke, Mr. Jack Macfarland and Mr. 
Frederick Gav. Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Phillins McRevnolds entertained Mr. 
and Mrs. Philo Lindley at their home in 
Berkelev Savare, while Mr. and Mrs. FE. 
Avery McCarthv were host and hostess 
at an attractively arranged dinner for 
twelve. Mr. and Mrs. Tames Calhoun 
Drake had in a dozen friends to dinner, 
while Miss Alice Elliott entertained an 
eoual number at her home on West 
Twentv-eichth. Others amonc the manv 
who presided over dinner narties prior 
to the hall were Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Comstock, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Mc- 
Lavghlin, and Miss Winne Maxon. The 
natronesses of the hall included Mrs. 
Allan C. Balch. Mrs. Hancock Banning. 
Mrs. James Calhoun Drake. Mrs. Ran- 
dolnh Huntineton Miner. Mrs. Joseph 
F. Sartori, Mrs. T. N. Van Nuys, Mrs. 
Hugh Livingstone Macneil, Mrs. Gran- 
ville MacGowan. Mrs. Henrv W. O’Mel- 
veny, Mrs. William Mav Garland. Mrs. 
Ernest A. Bryant and Mrs. Michael J. 
Connell. 


Of special interest in society circles 
was the announcement of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Henry Workman of 315 South 
Boyle avenne of the marriage of their 
daughter, Miss Gertrude Workman to 
Mr. Walter Ferguson Furman, a wealthy 
voung business man of New York City. 
The wedding took place Sunday, March 
5 in New York City. The ceremony was 
performed in the rectory of St. Ignatius 
Church, Twelfth avenue and Fightv- 
seventh street. Rev. Father Daniel J. 
Quinn, F. J. officiating. The bride was 
attired in a taupe silk, trimmed in blue 
and also with real Jace, which had been 
used in the trimming of the wedding 
dress worn by her mother forty-nine 
years ago this October. An attractive 
picture hat in blue trimmed with gold 
lace set off the costume. She carried a 
cluster of orange blossoms sent to her 
from Los Angeles by Miss Dora Holmes, 
one of her close girl friends here. Mrs. 
Charles M. Masson. sister of the bride, 
who has been visiting with her in the 
east for several months. assisted as ma- 
tron of honor . Mr. Heyl Nichols, a 
cousin of Mr, Furman, served as best 
man. Following the service at the church 
a wedding dinner was served at the 
Lucerne hotel, the wedding cake having 
been sent from Los Angeles by the 
bride’s mother. Places at the table were 
arranged for six, Mr. and Mrs. Furman, 
Mrs. Masson, Mr. Nichols, Miss Helen 
Ely of Poenix, Arizona, who was a col- 
lege mate of the bride at Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Mr. Craig Richardson, 
through whose introduction the pretty 
romance had its beginning more than a 
year ago. Mrs. Furman, as Miss Gert- 
rude Workman was exceedingly popular 
in the younger society circles of this 
city, where her family is notably promi- 
nent, her father being one of the pioneer 
residents of the city. Becoming inter- 
ested in amateur theatricals while a Stan- 
ford student, the talented Los Angeles 
girl two years ago undertook dramatic 
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work seriously and with marked success 
in the east. At present she is a member 
of the Northampton Stock company, un- 
der the direction of Miss Jessie Bon- 
stelle and Mr, Bertram Harrison. At 
the expiration of her contract, however 
she will retire to private life, Mr. and 
Mrs. Furman planning then to make 
their home, after April 3 in New York 
City. A short honeymoon trip was taken 
by the young couple, who passed several 
days at the picturesque little hotel in 
Bronxville. 


Amid an artistic profusion of fragrant 
spring blossoms and greenery the mar- 
riage of Miss Helen Porter Candler, 
daughter of Mrs. Samuel Candler, to Mr. 
Robert Patcher Miller, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace G. Miller of 1593 West 
Adams street, took place Tuesday even- 
ing. The ceremony was performed at 
the Church of the Messiah, Washington 
street and Van Ness avenue, Rev. J. L. 
Malle, the pastor, officiating. The church 
was embowered with the spring flowers 
and greenery. Slender columns at the 
end of each pew were topped with bou- 
quets of the flowers tied with fluffy bows 
of tulle. The bride was attired in a 
quaint, full-skirted frock of white net 
over satin. It was cut en traine. She 
wore a filmy tulle veil caught in place 
by a wreath of orange blossoms and 
lilies of the valley. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Margaret Miller, Miss Kath- 
erine Ward and Miss Elizabeth Bishop. 
This trio of young women was also in 
white, each being attired in taffeta 
trimmed with tulle. Each carried an old 
fashioned bouquet of spring flowers, 
combining anemones, tulips, ranunculus 
and hyacinths. Mr. Henry Rivers 
served Mr. Miller as best man and the 
ushers were Mr. Paul Nourse, Mr. Law- 
rence Barker, Mr. Candler Ward and Mr. 
Horace Boynton. Following the wed- 
ding the young couple left for a short 
trip, after which they will be at home tc 
their friends at 2723 Normandie avenue. 


Of notable interest to a wide circle of 
friends, owing to the prominence of the 
two families, was the marriage Tuesday 


of Miss Marguerite P. Moore, daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Moore of this 
citly, and Mr. Richard O’Neil, Jr., son 
of the late Richard O’Neil of the Santa 
Margarita Rancho, San Diego county. 
The wedding culminates a friendship of 
several years, and the romance which had 
its beginning at that time was renewed a 
twelvemonth ago upon the return of 
Miss Moore from an extended visit to 
South Africa. The wedding was marked 
by extreme simplicity owing to a recent 
bereavement in the family of the bride, 
and only near relatives were present at 
the ceremony which took place at the 
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Church of St. Thomas the Apostle. Rev. 
J. J. Clifford officiated. Miss Pansy 
Whitaker assisted the bride as maid of 
honor and Mr. Daniel Hunsaker served 
Mr. O’Neil as best man. Following the 
service at the church a wedding break- 
fast was served at the home of the bride’s 
brother, Mr. Walter S. Moore, Jr., on 
La Salle avenue. Mr. and Mrs. O’Neil 
left later on the steamer Great Northern 
for Honolulu, where they will remain to 
witness the mid-winter carnival. They 
may then decide to extend their travels 
into the Orient. Both Mr. O’Neil and 
his bride are popular in society, their 
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families being among the most promi- 
nent in the state. Mr. O’Neil is in active 
charge of the Santa Margarita Rancho, 
which his family owns and which is re- 
puted to be the largest acreage com- 
prised in any single ranch in Southern 
California. 


One of the charming visitors here who 
is being most delightfully feted is Mrs. 
John Scott of Tacoma, Washington, the 
house guest of Mrs. Jaro von Schmidt 
at the Hotel Darby. Wednesday, Mrs. 
Harry D. Lombard gave a prettily ap- 
pointed luncheon in honor of the visitor. 
Spring blossoms and greenery were at- 
tractively combined in the decorations. 
Last week Mrs. Scott was the recipient 
of several enjoyable courtesies. Mrs. 
Dan McFarland entertained for her in 
the early part of the week. Friday, Mrs. 
William Elsworth Dunn gave a lunch- 
eon in her honor and Saturday Mrs. 
Scott was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner party given by Mr. and Mrs. God- 
frey Holterhoff, Jr.. who are again oc- 
cupying their own home on West Ad- 
ams street. 


One of the prettiest of the season’s 
pre-nuptial affairs was that given Satur- 
day last in honor of Miss Ruth Francis 
Buchanan. whose engagement to Mr. 
Charles Eugene Nettleton was an- 
nounced a fortnight ago. The affair, a 
miscellaneous shower, was given by Miss 
Helen Woodrow of Ramona Acres. The 
home was artisically decorated with a 
profusion of spring blossoms, carrying 
out a color scheme of yellow and white. 
Mustard, iris and jonquils were used ex- 
tensively in the plan. Cards were played 
in the afternoon and later little Adrienne 
Elliott, in a dainty frock of white with 
yellow sash and hair bows, wheeled to 
the bride-elect a toy express wagon cov- 
ered with yellow crepe paper and mus- 
tard blossoms. and heaped high with 
mvsterious packages all tied with yellow 
ribbons. Besides the guest of honor and 
hostess there were present Mrs. Frank 
A. Buchanan, Mrs. H. G. Nettleton, Mrs. 
Thornton J. Merrill. Mrs. Clifford S. 
Mead. Mrs. Karl Elliott, Mrs. O. L. Sell- 
ers, Mrs. F. R. Weddington. Mrs. C. W. 
Gist, Mrs. W. C. Whedon. Mrs. George 
Malsbary, Mrs. S. B. Woodrow. Miss 
Florence C. Bohan, Miss Marion Noble, 
Miss Georgie Post, Miss Josenhine 
Cocke, Miss Flora Simpson. Miss Reas- 
ner. Miss Bertha M. Anderson, Miss 
Ethel Hardie. Miss Ruth Ferguson, Miss 
Clara Humphrey, Miss Mabel Nettleton, 
Miss Helen Woodrow and Miss Hill 
Pierney. Today Miss Buchanan is the 
cuest of honor at a luncheon given by 
Miss Florence Bohan of 1844 Santa 
Cruz street. The young bride-elect’s 
marriage to Mr. Nettleton is set for Sat- 
urday, March 25. 


Eniovable among recent affairs was 
the evening of music and dancing given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin J. Brent at their 
home in Berleley Square. in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. George McDaniel. the lat- 
ter formerly Miss Alice Lohr. The dec- 
erations were suggestive of spring, 
avantities of fragrant fruit blossoms be- 
ing «sed in an artistic arrangement. The 
huffet supper was served in the large bil- 
liard hall. where the half hundred guests 
were seated at the prettily decorated 
tables. Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. McDaniel. Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, Mr. and Mrs. John Thaver, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. J. Selbv, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
B. Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Steven- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Heffern. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Brvson. Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Lrton. Mr. and Mrs. John Cline, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Lick. Mr. and Mrs. 
David Beidler, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Zobelein. Dr. and Mrs. Owen Justice, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Cline, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wvatt. Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Bush, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Ford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Hamer, Signor Florencio Con- 
stantino. Mr. Theodor Gordohn. Dr. R. 
Bruce McDaniel, Mr. Edwin Schallert, 
Mr. George Zobelein, Sr.. Mr. Anthony 
Carlson, Mr. Robert Wright. Mr. Jack 
Marquis, Mrs. Gertrude Ross, Mrs. 
Martha Duffil, Mrs. Boyle, Mrs. Con- 
stance Balfour, Mrs. Steadman, Mrs. 
Montagu, Miss Wilhelmina Rector, Miss 
Florence Bartlett, Miss Florence How- 
ard. Miss Katherine O’Brennan. Mrs. 
Montague R. Wright. Miss Blanche 
Ebert, Miss Bernice Marcher, and Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. von Denberg. 


Elaborate plans are being made for 
the “Cafe Chantant” to be given in the 
ballroom of the Maryland hotel, Pasa- 
dena, Tuesday evening, March 14. The 
proceeds are for the benefit of the Chil- 
dren’s Training School of Pasadena, and 
society folk both of the Crown City and 
Los Angeles are interested in the event. 
One of the features will be “Madame 
Vogue” impersonated by Mrs. George 
Dulany, Jr.. who will present a program 
of living pictures chosen from covers of 
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Vogue and Vanity Fair. Assisting her 
will be Miss Florence Harrington, Miss 
Martha Charles, Mr. Stillman Jamieson, 
Jr., Miss Ada Reis, Mrs. Frances Charles, 
Miss Florence Lacy, Mr. Charles Lysle, 
Miss Helen Smith. Mr. William Reis, Jr., 
Miss Dorothy Riley, Mr. Hamer Jamie- 
son, Miss Marjorie Lacy, Miss Elena 
Perry. Miss Julia Smith. Miss Anne 
Wilshire and Mr. Dick Lacy. 


Mrs. Titian J. Coffey has gone east for 
a visit of several weeks. She wiil visit 
with Dr. Coffey’s sister, Mrs. Howard H. 
Baldridge in Omaha, Nebraska, the two 
later proceeding to New York together. 

Mrs. Jack Niven has gone north for a 
short visit. She will pass a part of her 
time in San Francisco and Santa Cruz. 
In the latter place she wilil visit with 
Mrs. Kert K. Parrot who is enjoying a 
sojourn there. 





Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Macneil who 
returned home just prior to the Bache- 
lors’ Ball, of which she was one ol the 
patronesses, was accompanied from New 
York by Miss Edith Walton, a charming 
young eastern society girl, who will be 
her house guest for a short time. 


Mrs. Wesley Clark was hostess Mon- 
day at a daintily appointed buffet lunch- 
eon given at the Darby for abort twenty 
of her friends. A feature of the charm- 
ing affair was a reading by Mrs. Horace 
Wing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Krrt Koebig, whose 
marriage a fortnight or so ago was a 
social event of special interest, have re- 
turned from their honevmoon trio and 
are at home to their friends at 115 
Dwight avenue, Ocean Park. where they 
will remain through the summer. Later 
thev plan the erection of their own home 
in this city. Mrs. Koebig, as Miss Edna 
Haterwaas, was popular in the younger 
social circles of the city as was Mr. Koe- 
hig, who is the youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Koebig of Hobart boulevara. 


As a harbinger of early summer the 
manasement of the Hotel del Coronado 
will give a sport costume ball this even- 
ing, All costumes pertaining to the out- 
door life will be in order and as the 
showing in outing clothing this year is 
most picturesque in color combinations 
as well as styles the ball tonight should 
prove interesting from other viewpoints 
than the dancing. 


Mrs. George I. Ham of Rose Edge. 
Whittier, was hostess Sunday at an in- 
formal tea. The affair was daintily ap- 
pointed and the coterie of friends present 
enjoyed a most enioyable afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Thompson of 
Santa Monica have as their guest for 
the present. Mrs. J. G. Jarvis of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. E. P. Morphy of Santa Monica 
entertained with an informal luncheon 
Thursdav at the Los Angeles Country 
Club. The affair which was particularly 
informal owing to the Lenten season, 
was enjoyed by about thirty guests. 
Bridge and tennis were played after the 
luncheon. 


Mrs. Charles Modini Wood and her 
daughter, Mrs. Joy Clark have. together, 
leased the beautiful Ballentine home. lo- 
cated on the Strand at Hermosa Beach. 
Thev have taken the place for three 
months and the families plan to enter- 
tain with a merry round of affairs 
throughout the season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence B. Osborne, 
whose marriage was an event of interest 
recently, have gone north where they 
will establish their new home in Sacra- 
mento. Mr. Osborne, who is the son of 
Captain and Mrs. H. Z. Osborne of this 
city, is geologist for the state highwav 
commission. His attractive bride is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Lovejoy of 1302 Hobart Boulevard. 


Miss Louise Burke and her brother, 
Mr. Carleton Burke of Berkeley Square 
are enjoying a month’s sojourn at Cor- 
onado Beach, where they have taken a 
cottage. 


Mrs. R. W. Shaw of Maine, who has 
been a house guest here of her daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Heffner of 2401 Romeo 
street, will leave soon for her eastern 
home. She was the guest recently at a 
pretty bridge tea given in her honor by 
her daughter. About twenty guests were 
invited in for the afternoon and a wealtli 
of pink roses was used in the decora- 
tions. 


Miss Laura Almada, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesus Almada, whose marriage 
to Mr. Manuel Moreno of Mexico City 
will take place April 24 at the Church 
of Our Lady of Guadaloupe on Green 
street, has chosen her assistants for the 
wedding which is of much interest in 
exclusive society circles. Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner will be her matron- 
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of-honor. Little Emily Earl will be the 
flower girl and the others in the bridal 
party are to he Miss Aurora Almada and 
Miss Celida Almada, sisters of the bride- 
elect: Miss Marion Winston of Duarte, 
Mrs. Sayre Macneil and Mrs: Montague 
Ward. 


Society is looking forward with pleas- 
ant anticipation to the second of the La 
Bonte morning musicals, the first of 
which proved so splendid a success, both 
artistically and as an adjunct to the so- 
cial calendar. The second of the series 
will be given at the Alexandria Tues- 
dav morning, March 14 at 11 o’clock. the 
patronesses for which include nearly a 
half hundred of the society folk. 


Lecture on Christian Science 
Jacob S. Shield, C. S. B.. of Chicago. 
member of the Board of Lectureship of 
The Mother Church, the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. delivered 
a lecture last evening in the church edi- 
fice of the Third Church of Christ, 
Scientist, at 734 South Hope street. He 
will repeat the lecture this evening at 
8 o’clock at the same place and again 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock in Temple 
Auditorium. The public is cordially in- 
vited to the lectures, which are free. 
Art and Artists 
(Continued from Page Seven) 





ing. “The Mississippi Pilot” is of fine 

cualitv. Albert Rosenthal is snicv. Ar- 

thur Davies’ “New Green and Gold” has 

fine, mellow color. 
kK * 

In the latter part of the month the 
Zorn etchings will be replaced by those 
of Matisse in the Print Room at the 
Museum. These in turn will give place 
to Brangwyn’s etchings which will re- 
main at Exposition Park until the middle 
of April. All students and art lovers 
should see this series of etchings from 
such powerful and interesting men. 

x ox * 


Invitations have been issued to an ex- 
hibition of water colors by Frances 
Hammel Gearhart, to be held in the Los 
Angeles high school, room twenty-eight, 
from March 13 to March 17, inclusive. 
The exhibit will be open from 8:30 a. m. 
to 4:30 p. m. daily. 

x * * 

California Art Club will hold an ex- 
hibition of its canvases at the Friday 
Morning Club beginning March 14. 
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HAT a book by the quondam Col- 


onel of the Rough Riders will not 
be lacking in pugnacity is inevitable and 
this recent deliverance of his on the 
present situation is certainly bright and 
breezy. In Chapter IV, “America 
First—a Phrase or a Fact,’ the author 
makes a fierce attack on President Wil- 
son; and, even by a reader who is preju- 
diced against invectives, delivered in the 
style of Cicero against Cataline, it must 
be granted that he makes frequent “hits.” 
Recently, our President has shown a dis- 
position to play politics, and the Colonel, 
being himself a past master at the game, 
makes an admirable detective and ac- 
cuser. “For a year and a quarter,” he 
declares, “the President had only kept 
silent over the hideous wrongs inflicted 
on Belgium in and after the violation of 
its neutrality by Germany, but has pub- 
licly stated that, as regards this violation 
of neutrality, this conflict between right 
and wrong, it was our duty to be ‘neutral 
not only in word but in thought’... 
Yet in spite of this declaration, and of 
our inaction, the President, through the 
secretary of state, in his note to Eng- 
land used the following expressions: 
‘The task of championing the integrity 
of neutral rights which have received the 
sanction of the civilized world against 
the lawless conduct of beiligerents, the 
United States unhesitatingly assumes and 
to the accomplishment of that task will 
devote its energies.’ It is literally as- 
tounding that any human being could 
have been guilty of the forgetfulness or 
effrontery of such a statement. As had 
been well said, it is odious hypocrisy to 
pose as the champion of neutral rights 
when the alleged champion ignores 
homicide, but is fearless about petty 
larceny.” 


Untortunately, in the field of party 
politics only too many inconsistencies 
might well be termed “astounding;” still, 
he makes a palpable hit. Then he pro- 
ceeds to show the political pull in the 
whole matter: “The difference is that 
having caused our nation to shirk its 
duty to others, having caused it to shirk 
its duty when its own citizens were mur- 
dered, so long as the offender was a 
strong and ruthless nation, one with a 
large voting strength of its former citi- 
zens in this country, he now valiantly as- 
serts, against a nation whose represen- 
tatives have no voting strength in this 
country and which he believes can with 
impunity be defied, rights as regards car- 
goes of merchandise upon which he did 
not dare to insist when the point at is- 
sue was the slaughter of women and 
children.” 

In Chapter IX, “Dual Nationality,” 
Mr. Roosevelt cites a decision contained 
in a letter from the present secretary of 
state, which, certainly, appears pusil- 
lanimous and will make a good party is- 
sue. <A citizen resident in New Orleans, 
Mr. P. A. Lelong, anxious to visit France 
on business, wrate to the secretary of 
state to find out whether he would be 
molested by the French military authori- 
ties. This was the reply he received: 
“You say that you were born in New 
Orleans, June 18, 1880, and that your 
father, a native of France, resided in this 
country about forty years and obtained 
naturalization as a citizen of the United 
States shortly before his death, which 
occurred about two vears ago. Under 
the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, all persons 
born in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States. Section one, Article VIT 
of the French Civil Code, states that the 
following are Frenchmen: ‘Every person 
born of a Frenchman in France or 
abroad.” It thus appears that you were 
born with a dual nationality, and the de- 
partment cannot therefore give you any 
assurance that you would not be held 
liable for the performance of military 
service in France should you voluntarily 
place yourself within French jurisdiction. 
(Signed) Robert Lansing.” No wonder 
that with such decisions foreign powers 
believe that thev can trifle with this coun- 
try at will. “Until I saw this letter of 
April 2 last,” remarks Colonel Roose- 
velt, “I had not supposed that it would 
be possible for any human being in our 
country to uphold such a proposition.” 

In the next chapter. “Japan in Korea.” 
he calls upon his readers to regard with 
unqualified admiration the handling of 
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Korean matters by the Japanese govern- 
ment. He had been reading a well writ- 
ten and well prepared official report on 
“Reform and Progress in Chosen,” the 
Japanese name for Korea, and it affected 
him rhetorically. Throughout he speaks 
of Seoul, the capital, as Keijo, the new 
and unfamiliar Japanese name; one sign 
that he sees everything through Japanese 
spectacles. The fact is, there has been 
very much of overbearing ruthlessness 
in the treatment of Korea by Japan, the 
arbitrary renaming of the capital reveal- 
ing this disposition. In like manner, 
with our own treatment of Colombia in 
the affair of the Panama Canal purchase, 
there was much that was indefensible ac- 
cording to the best ethical standards. 
And yet in Chapter XI, “The Panama 
Blackmail Treaty,” the Colonel waxes 
wroth at the supposition that it was not 
just as it ought to have been on the part 
of the Washington government. Here 
the Colonel is at his weakest; for his 
“will-to-believe” is often an overpower- 
ing influence that tramples on calm con- 
sistency. But these characteristic flaws 
do not make the book any the less inter- 
esting or stimulating. (“Fear God and 
Take Your Own Part.” By Theodore 
Roosevelt. George H. Doran Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“Manhattan” in Sonnets 


Heretofore, The Graphic has had occa- 
sion to welcome the poetic offerings of 
John Myers O’Hara. Notably, his 
“Poems of Sappho” and “The Ebon 
Muse” recur to mind as illustrative of 
the exquisite touch of the New York 
singer whose familiarity with the classics 
is evidenced in these two collections as 
also in his “Songs of the Open” and 
“Pagan Sonnets.” To supplement this 
list now come fifteen sonnets whose 
theme is found in the big eastern me- 
tropolis. as indicated in the title of the 
hook, “Manhattan.” It is a graceful and 
facile pen that Mr. O’Hara wields. His 
classic style is eminently suited to the 
sonnet form and in none of these vig- 
nettes that he gives us does he deviate 
from the path of the poetic purist. Nor 
is his muse at all stilted or show signs 
of straining at the leash. The rhythmic 
flow of the lines. the fine imagery em- 
ployed and avoidance of the common- 
place combine to render his work artis- 
tic as well as poetic. Whether he is 
viewing the skyline from the ferry, lin- 
gering at the Batterv. saunteringe through 
old New York haunts. or mingling with 
the seething masses of the East Side, his 
pictures are clear cut as a steel plate. 
No stnerfluous word gains admission 
and alwavs the right word is chosen to 
add virility and charm to the ensemble. 
Among so much that is good it is hard 
to be invidious, hard to choose. In “The 
Flatirons” the poet has cleverly conveyed 
the Egyptian suggestion and with rare 
artistry maintained the illusion through- 
out. Jt is well worth quoting: 

No lone colossi of a desert land, 

Left desolate by dynasties unknown, 

Are these august mysteriarche of stone, 
Tmmured in life instead of drifting sand; 
They see the glory of the night expand, 

And far below upen her flaring throne, 

The siren city. making art her own. 
ue ae ated’ Million slaves from every 

Cader thate eoronel of stars they seem 
Survivare of a nropylean file: 

Gigantic columns guarding in a dream 
The gateway of the world to Mammon’s 


mile: 

While ieee base, and distant on the 
night. 

The phantom river rolls its waves of light. 


No less finished in workmanship is the 
sonnet to “Central Park.” the “attic 
idyl” in the heart of the tvrant citv 
where “Mammon vields Arcadia a dav.” 
There is a bit of old Hellas in “The 
Greek Quarter” to which we are trans- 
ported hy means of the noet’s magic 
pen. With him we sit and “sin the coffee 
of Demetrios.” 

The swarthy faces of the dim cafe 
Are olive venders an the shores of Cos: 
The wall lamns flicker but I peer across 

The blue Aegean sparkling in the day. 

Manhattan is fortunate in havine such 
an interpreter as Mr. O’Hara. He sees 
with the poet’s vision what to the aver- 
aze Gothamite are mere sticks and 
stones and sordid commonnlaces. It is 
well to cherish these singers, to honor 
them, to emulate. so far as one mav, 
their ahilitv to reject the banal and cling 
to the ideal. The collection is beautifully 
presented, printed in clear type, on wide- 
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margined linen paper, and bound in gray 
mottled boards, shot with gold, and soft 
brown cloth backs. It is a poem in it- 
self. (“Manhattan.” By John Myers 
O’Hara. Smith and Sale. Limited Edi- 
tion.) Sales 


“The Prairie Wife” 


In the diary of “The Prairie Wife” 
Arthur Stringer tells, without elaborate 
plot, the story of Matilda Anne, who 
plunges into the pool of matrimony and 
is carried by the current of her new life 
from a pampered city existence to the 
gaunt plains of the northwest, the illim- 
itable wheat lands of western Canada 
which she learns to love so deeply that 
when a new page is turned for herself 
and her Dinky-Dink and her little Dinky- 
Dink, she goes off to cry alone for fear 
the new life will not be so happy as 
the old one. “The Prairie Wife” is the 
analysis of a woman’s soul—one of those 
difficult things which are so_ infinitely 
harder to accomplish than the mere tell- 
ing of a tale—that when it is well done 
a critical reader will not notice the ab- 
sence of story. But Mr. Stringer has 
gone even further than this in “The 
Prairie Wife;” he has drawn a con- 
vincing picture of the country in which 
he has chosen to place this delichtful 
woman of his; with broad strokes he has 
sketched the Scandinavians and_ strict 
Scotch-Irish, the cultured Enelish 
wrecks of the land, and the social inter- 
course of these people while they are 
moulding the new race which shall come 
out of the wheat lands. The life of 
Matilda Anne is told with delicate. but 
often merciless, psychology and marks 
a new level for the author. (“The Prairie 
Wife.” By Arthur Stringer. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Allward” 


Conversation couched in a stiwposedly 
English gypsy argot at times almost un- 
intelligible to the American reader, 
makes up about three-quarters of the 
substance of “Allward,” another of those 
tales of vagabondage which have heen 
sa common of late vears since Locke’s 
“Beloved Vagabond” revived the cult. 
In this case it is E. S. Stevens who is 
responsible for the writing of a tale of 
the restless people which is hardly of 
enough interest to justify its existence. 
It takes its name from “northward, 
southward. eastward, westward, all- 
ward—” and from the fact that an Ene- 
lish gentleman picked up by gypsies 
after he has been rendered unconscions 
in an accident is supposed by them to 
be Adam Allward, wanted bv the nolice 
The gypsies shield the man they thinl- is 
sought by their deadly enemies. the 
peace officers; he travels with them. 
learns to love their free and easv life 
and as he is a fortunate mortal with no 
claims upon him. himself turns evpsy. 
He marries a daughter of his adonted 
people, throwing off an old love affair 
and there we leave him, ready for “shift- 
in’” to a new bit of English woods. The 
drawing of the gypsy girl, Marv. who is 
loved by this wanderlust victim, is the 
best piece of work in the hook but even 
it fails to raise the story to narticularly 
hich level. “Allward.” Bv E. S. Stey- 
ens. Dodd, Mead & Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Europa’s Fairy Book” 


Comparisons of what thev call “com- 
mon-form” in plot and incident of the 
fairv tales of widely separated countries 
of Europe have alwavs afforded fascinat- 
ine occupation for students of folle-lore. 
“Cinderella.” for. instance, has heen en- 
countered in more than one hundred 
slightly varying “formulae” in different 
parts of the world. Selectine stich old 
fairy-tales as “Cinderella.” “Beantv and 
the Beast.” “The Three Soldiers.” “An- 
drocles and the Lion.’ and ntmerous 
others which are familiar in manv 
tongues and retelling them in a restored 
form which he helieves approximates the 
original story from which they crew. 
Joseph Jacobs has brought ont under the 
title of “Europa’s Fairv Book” a volume 
that is not merely a distinct addition to 
svstematic efforts for the classification 
of folk-lore but is, in addition, a delight- 
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ful collection of legendary narratives cal- 
culated to bring joy to the hearts of 
most children of that enjoyable un- 
sophisticated age which does not doubt 
that animals have a language. Some of 
the stories in this “restored” form are 
slightly different in event from the Eng- 
lish version of them with which chil- 
dren of that language grow up, but the 
author has been careful to follow the 
method of the English story-teller so far 
as possible and to adopt the substance 
to the traditional English fairy idiom. 
He has toned down manv rather prim- 
itive incidents but for the serious stu- 
dent draws attention in elaborate notes 
at the back of the volume to such 
Bowdlerization, John D. Batten has sup- 
plied pictures which serve to illuminate 
the tales for the young readers, or more 
probably hearers, for the stories are well 
adapted for reading aloud. (“Europa’s 
Fairy Book.” By Joseph Jacobs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Bullocks.) 


“Clemencia’s Crisis” 


Edith Ogden Harrison. the talented 
wife of Chicago’s many times mayor, is 
adding to her laurels as a story writer. 
Her latest, “Clemencia’s Crisis,” jis of 
peculiar interest out here, as the locale 
is beautiful California, and Santa Bar- 
bara in particular, where Mrs. Harrison 
has passed several winters. She dedi- 
cates her book to her “friends in the 
wonderful land of sunshine, flowers and 
hospitality.” The time is shortly after 
the Spanish war. Clemencia is grand- 
daughter of Senora Castellanos, a 
wealthy Spanish dame, who has become 
embittered against society, and Ameri- 
cans in particular, since Clemencia’s 
mother ran away with one of them; con- 
sequently, she compelled Clemencia, 
when but a child, to vow to enter a con- 
vent at twenty-one and hecome a nun, 
a vow which Clemencia holds inviolable. 
Her cousin, Don Manuel, will inherit the 
estates. so, of course, he guards her from 
becoming over fond of societv. But when 
Lieut. Barrington, who is with the fleet 
on its memorable voyage around the 
world, appears on the scene and pleads 
his love, the “crisis” arises, but she re- 
mains obdurate. He then enlists the 
good Padre Galvez, who pleads with the 
old Senora to release Clemencia from 
her childish pledge. The crisis is suc- 
cessfully passed. else would there be no 
happy ending to this charmine Califor- 
nia romance. The language of Mrs. Har- 
rison’s characters is so clear and natural; 
nothing stilted and bookish, as no human 
heing ever talked. (“Clemencia’s Crisis.” 
By Edith Ogden Harrison. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Bullock’s.) 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 


ECAUSE the polo players passing 


the winter in California—and there 
are more of them this winter than usual 
—come from so many different clubs that 
no one organization has enough men 
for a complete team, the teams for the 
first matches of the Coronado Country 
Club tournament, now in progress, have 
been selected without regard to geo- 
graphical location, but merely according 
to their goal rankings in order to pro- 
vide, as nearly as may be, aggregations 
of equal strength. Asa result there have 
appeared the Blue, Green and White 
teams which are engaged in a competi- 
tion for the visitor’s cup which at this 
writing is not settled. The personnel of 
the teams is as follows: Blues: Julius 
Fleischman, Cincinnati; Cliff Weather- 
wax, Portland, Max Fleischman, Cin- 
cinnati; Thomas LeBouteillier, New 
York. Greens: Robert Johnson, Denver; 
Harry Pattee, Riverside; E. Q. McVitty, 
Pasadena; Harry Weiss, Los Angeles. 
Whites: B. B. Lewis, New York; L. B. 
Harrison, Cincinnati; W. B. Huston, 
Denver; Frank Hudson, Riverside. 

Under the system of scoring in vogue 
for the round robin between the three 
teams, the winners of each game add 
one point to their score and the highest 
aggregate score is to determine the vic- 
tor. Last Saturday the Blues defeated 
the Whites, 1434 to 3%. The Whites 
were again defeated Tuesday, this time 
by the Greens by a score of 9% to 234 
and were eliminated. The result of the 
Blue-Green match is as yet unknown. 
Following this round-robin engagement 
there will be contests between Riverside, 
Coronado and Midwick teams. 

More than 150 of the best polo ponies 
in the west have been brought to the 
southern beach for the tournament. The 
finest animal in the stables is believed to 
be Itan, one of the valuable string be- 
longing to Steve Velie, for which animal] 
he is reported to have refused an offer 
of $20,000. Velie has owned and played 
Itan for five years. Carlton Burke of 
Midwick has one of the best strings in 
the west and is among the best mounted 
players at Coronado. Walter Dupee, who 
is not playing this year, nevertheless has 
sent a dozen ponies down from his San 
Diego county ranch and as usual is gen- 
erously providing mounts for several 
easterners. The Fleischmanns have a 
number of fine horses and J. Langford 
Stack, who is temporarily out of the 
game because of injuries from a fall, has 
several valuable animals in the stables, 
as have also the Weisses of Los Angeles. 
In fact, all the players have brought a 
few of their favorite mounts with them 
for the tournament. 


Southern California Golf Contest 


Three league golf matches are sche- 
duled for today in the Southern Califor- 
nia Golf Association tournament. The 
Los Angeles Country Club team will 
play at Midwick, San Gabriel at Annan- 
dale and Altadena at Orange. Following 
is the standing of the different clubs: 


Seratch 

Club— 
Los Angeles 
Annandale 
San Gabriel 
Victoria 
Virginia 
Redlands 
Midwick 
Orange 
Altadena 
Point Loma 
Coronado ... 
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Victoria 
Virginia 
Redlands 
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Orange 
Altadena 
Point Loma 
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May Revive Race to Honolulu 

Possible revival of the famous ocean 
yacht race to Honolulu is indicated from 
San Diego, but if the Pacific classic is 
again held probabilities are that it will 
start from the southern city, instead of 
following the plan of the three previous 
races, all of which had their starting 
point at San Pedro. Capt. Lou B. Har- 
ris, the San Diego yachtsman who com~ 
manded the Lurline when that sturdy 
boat won the last Honolulu race, in 1912, 
is back of the movement for another 
long ocean race, to be held this summer. 
Capt. Harris has recently built a new 
yacht, the Adele, which he believes will 
be as good a sailor as the old Lurline, 
now a humble Mexican west coast trader. 
Capt. Harris sees a number of possible 


competitors for his new boat, mention- 
ing the Winsome of the South Coast 
Yacht Club, San Pedro, the Seafarer, 
Athens and Marion of San Francisco, the 
Gulma of Portland and the Natoose ot 
Victoria. The Pacific coast-Hawaiian 
Islands ocean race was an event which 
attracted attention throughout the yacht- 
ing world and its revival would be a great 
thing for the sport in these waters. 


McLoughlin Wins at Annandale 


Michael A. McLoughlin is golf cham- 
pion of Annandale Country Club, having 
won that title Wednesday afternoon in 
the finals of the annual championship 
tournament by defeating E. N. Wright, 
7 and 6 in 36 holes. At the end of the 
first round Wright was only two down, 
but was unable to hold even this posi- 
tion in the afternoon, on the second 
round. 


Golf Tournament at Midwick 


More than 200 golfers are expected to 
compete in Midwick’s annual invitation 
tournament, which will open March 15 
and continue until March 18. The quali- 
fying round is for 18 hules, to be played 
either morning or afternoon of the first 
day. Entries for the tournament should 
be mailed to the club at R. F. D. No. 8, 
Box 389, Los Angeles, or telephoned to 
Alhambra 99, either phone. 


Golf Clubhouse on Municipal Links 


For the numerous Los Angeles golfers 
who do not belong to any country club 
but have been enjoying their favorite 
sport over the municipal links in Grif- 
fith Park there is welcome news in the 
records of the Los Angeles city council. 
That deliberative body, after two years 
of indecision, has appropriated money 
for the erection of a golf clubhouse in 
the park. It is to cost $4,500 and will 
contain accommodations for a_ restau- 
rant, rest room and lockers. The large 
number of young men and women who 
frequent the municipal links are forming 
an army of possible recruits for the coun- 
try clubs. Bank clerks are said espe- 
cially to have taken to the game. 


Armstrong Wins at Santa Barbara 


E. S. Armstrong of Midwick, Pacific 
coast golf championship, was the winner 
of the Santa Barbara invitation tourna- 
ment, but he was given a hard match in 
the finals by young D. DeWindt of the 
Ald Elm club of Chicago, who is passing 
the winter at Santa Barbara. Arm- 
strong’s victory was by 4 and 3 to play. 
Both men played consistent golf through- 
out the tournament and showed remark- 
ably good form in the last match. Arm- 
strong was leading at the end of the 
morning round of eighteen holes by 3 
but on the outgoing nine in the after- 
noon DeWindt all but squared the match 
at the eighth, being one down. He lost 
his chance of winning when he failed to 
get his approach on the fourteenth hole. 


Good Polo Practice at Midwick 

Although Coronado’s tournament is 
the big thing in California polo just now 
the fields at Midwick are not entirely de- 
serted. Last Saturday an exciting prac- 
tice game was played between two 
teams, in which that composed of Har- 
old Cook, Dr. Z. T. Malaby, J. B. Miller, 
Jr., and Carwile, won by a score of 13 to 
4 from J. B. Miller, Sr., Breese, Spalding 
and Macy. 


Golf Schedule for Midwick 

Golf schedule for the Midwick Coun- 
try Club for the remainder of the month 
is as follows: March 11, golf ball sweep- 
stakes in two classes; March 18, match 
play against bogey in two classes under 
three-fourths of club handicap; March 
25, medal play under full handican in two 
classes; April 1, match play in two 
classes, Class A against par, Class B 
against bogey, one-half of the club handi- 
cap allowed in holes up. As usual, spe- 
cial events for women golfers will be 
staged each Tuesday. 


Qualifying Golf at Country Club 

Today there will be held at the Los 
Angeles Country Club the qualifying 
round of a golf tournament exclusively 
for players with handicaps from 12 to 24, 
inclusive. The thirty-two highest are to 
qualify for match play. The tournament 
is in line with the club’s policy of giving 
especial encouragement to golfers who 
have not yet “found themselves.” 


Frank L. Packard, author of “The Be- 
loved Traitor,” soon to be published, 
studied engineering two years at Liege. 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued from Page 9.) 





bleus (Massenet), Mme. Alda; Romance 
(LaForge), Etincelles (Moskowski), Mr. 
Frank LaForge; Morning Hymn (Hen- 
schel), I Came with a Song (LaForge), 
In Pride of May (LaForge), In quelle 
trine, Minuetto, from “Manon Lescaus” 
(Puccini), Mme. Alda. 


“Bullets and Brown Eyes” at Majestic 

Bessie Barriscale, the beautiful actress 
whose screen triumphs have brought her 
to the front rank of film artists within 
the last year, will be presented by Thom- 
as H. Ince in an absorbing war romance 
written by J. C. Hawks, entitled “Bullets 
and Brown Eyes,” at the Majestic Thea- 
ter beginning Monday morning. The 
production is totally different from any- 
thing in which Miss Barriscale has be- 
fore appeared. It is a tale of a young 
prince s wooing and winning of a coun- 
tess and its scenes are laid in the mythi- 
cal countries of Bothalia and Friesland. 
William Desmond, another Los Angeles 
favorite, is leading man for Mis Barris- 
cale. Mack Sennett will offer Fred Mace 
and Anna Luther in “A Village Vam- 
pire,” a Keystone that scintillates with 
bright comedy. As an extra feature the 
Majestic management has contracted 
with Mrs. Minnie Hance, whose rich 
contralto voice will be heard at the Ma- 
jestic every afternoon and evening. 


“Between Men” at the Burbank 

William S. Hart, the notable portrayer 
of western characters, will be seen at 
the Burbank beginning Sunday, in a vir- 
ile story of the battle fought by two 
physical giants for the love of a girl. 
The production is entitled “Between 
Men” and was made under the super- 
vision of Thomas H. Ince. “Between 
Men” is another of C. Gardner Sulli- 
van’s scenarios. In the cast with Mr. 
Hart are Enid Markey, House Peters, 
A. Bert Wesner, Robert McKim and 
others. Mack Sennett will offer the fam- 
ous comedian, Sam Bernard, in ‘“Be- 
cause He Loved Her” and Harry Grib- 
vou Harry McCoy in “Perils of the 

ark 


“Pawn of Fate” at Tally’s 

George Reban’s latest film success, 
“The Pawn of Fate,” which is to be 
shown at Tally’s Broadway Theater next 
week, deals with the picturesque and 
pathetic character of a French peasant 
who aspires to be a great painter. The 
plot revolves around the cruel hoax 
played upon the artist by an unscrupu- 
lous Parisian who works up his victim’s 
ambition in order to ingratiate himself 
with the peasant’s wife. The picture is 
said to reveal the inimitable Beban in a 
characterization even more delightful 
than that which won him so many ad- 
mirers in “An Alien.” The production 
was directed by Maurice Tourneur. 


“Gold and the Woman” at Miller’s 

Theda Bara in her latest picture “Gold 
and the Woman” will be seen at Miller’s 
Theater for one week, starting Monday. 
Miss Bara is again cast as a charmer 
and wrecker of men, this time as Juliet, 
a Mexican adventuress whose ambition 
is to acquire money and its attendant 
luxuries and who lets nothing stand in 
the way of the realization of her desires. 
Supporting the beautiful star is a well- 
balanced company headed by such pop- 
ular players as H. Cooper Cliffe, Harry 
Hilliard, Carlton Macy and Pauline Bar- 
ry. The added feature at Miller’s will 
be the latest Hearst Vitagraph News 
and the funny Krazy Kat cartoons. 


Helen S. Woodruff, who wrote “Mr. 
Doctor-Man,” is the acting president of 
the Social Committee of the Authors’ 


League of America. One of her duties 
is to stand at the head of the receiving 
line whenever the league gives a social 
function. 


“After driving more 
than 10,000 miles, I 
couldn’t find enough 
carbon to fill the hol- 
low of your hand.” 


That motorist was writing about 
Zerolene. Practically all who use 
it have the same experience. 
That’s because 


ZEROLENE 


the Standard Oil for Motor Gars 


is made from selected California 
crude—asphalt-base. 


Zerolene that gets into the ex- 
plosion chamber doesn’t “split 
up” into gummy, carbon-form- 
ing deposits, but after complet- 
ing its efficient work, is con- 
sumed and passes out on exhaust. 


Next time you empty the crank 
case, refill with Zerolene. 


Standard Oil 


Company 
(California) 





Notes from Bookland 


Mrs. Alec-Tweedie, author of “Wom- 
en the World Over,’ a book of clever 
observations about what women are try- 
ing to do today (George H. Doran Com- 
pany), has received a letter from Colonel 
Stirling, R. F. A., informing her that her 
younger son, Second Lieutenant Leslie 
Kinloch Tweedie, was killed in France 
in the latter part of January, while in 
action. 


“Impressions of the Art at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition,” by Christian 
Brinton, author of “Modern Artists,” is 
the first authoritative art record of the 
Pacific coast expositions. Dr. Brinton 
was a member of the international jury, 
and his book is a critical survey of mod- 
ern European and American art. The 
volume is profusely illustrated with five 
plates in full color and eighty-two half 
tones. 


Miss Anna Warwick has just returned 
from a trip to the far east, in time for 
the publication of her new book, “The 
Unpretenders,” brought out by John 
Lane Company. Amid the rush and 
competition of modern life for recogni- 
tion, fame, an exalted place in the uni- 
verse, there are many “unpretenders,” 
contributing greatly to the uplift of hu- 
manity and asking nothing of it in re- 
turn but the joy to give. Anne War- 
wick has discovered some of these de- 
lightful persons and presents inimitable 
pen-pictures of them in this book. 


Muriel Hine’s theme for her new book, 
“The Individual,” is one of the prom- 
inent subjects of the day—eugenics. The 
hero of the story—a brilliant young 
surgeon—has to work out for himself 
the problem: Shall the individual be sac- 
rificed in the interests of the race? The 
solution of the problem is unexpected. 
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Paving Contractors 


ELL distributed and fairly active 


trading Las been the rule on the 
Los Angeles stock exchange this week, 
with the Oatman mining issues, as usual, 
constituting the larger part of the busi- 
ness. Oatman has become to the Los 
Angeles board what Goldfield was to the 
San Francisco exchange a few years ago, 
but the local organization has exercised 
great caution in listing new stocks, im 
order to avoid the exploiting of wild- 
cats. Boundary Cone has been the leader 
in the advances which have been general 
tnroughout the Oatman list, with the ex- 
ception of Gold Range, which has 
snowed a slight disposition to slump. 
United Western ore strikes occasioneu 
sharp advances in the price of that stock 
early in the week. United Northern, Big 
Jim and Fessenden were others to ais- 
play better tone, the demand for Fessen- 
den being particularly noticeable. An 
ottboard sale of 7,000 shares of Goud 
Dome at 14% was reported. Yellow bine 
appears to be a iavorite with speculators 
and with a report trom the company 
showing $153,0UU cash on hand and $109U,- 
000 due for ore shipments there was 
something of a scramble for the stock. 
Gilt-edge Mining 1s a new Oatman stock 
which has just been listed here. 
Among the oils Union has been on the 
up-grade, the price at this writing stand- 
ing at $70.50 with bids firm at that figure. 
Offerings, however, were not in large 
quantity. Rumors of buying orders trom 
the east has a strengthening effect on 
the market. United Oil was the object 
of a revival ot interest, changing hands 
at $20, seller’s ten day vption. Western 
Union has gone up to $80, Associated 
was rather inactive, although there were 
several 50-share lot sales reported at a 
quotation of $68. Union has regained 
its lead in price over associated, which 
it relinquished for a few days last week. 
Los Angeles Investment continues 
firm at 6844—6Y cents. Home Telephone 
preferred made two points the first part 
of the week, but later fell back to former 
quotations of $64 @ $67. Home Com- 
mon was in demand at $26.75 bid, with 
little stock in evidence. Ten shares ot 
German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank changed hands at $370 a share, 
constituting practically the only deal in 
the bank list. First mortgage issue 
Home Telephone Company bonds are 
weaker on call, with 93% asked. Mission 
Transportation 5’s changed hands at a 
quotation of 97, 


Banks and Bankers 

By the German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles there has 
just been issued a little booklet entitled 
“How to Make Good,” which is rather a 
worthy successor to the annual volume 
in which Poor Richard was wont to in- 
corporate his wisdom. Here are a few 
of its succinct bits of advice for young 
men: ‘Be more severe with yourselt than 
you are inclined to be with anybody else,” 
“Recognize the dignity even of minor 
tasks,” “Never loan any more money to 
a man without security than in a pinch 
you would be willing to give him,” “Men 
need not be afraid of doing too much,” 
“Work with some idea of plan and econ- 
omy of efforts,’ “Get all the speed you 
can along with thoroughness,’ “Do not 
be without work; do something.” 

Representatives of the National City 
Bank of New York and the International 
Banking Corporation have sailed for 
Spain to look over the financial field 
there with a view to opening a branch 
bank in that country. Increasing trade 
relations between the United States and 
Spain make such a move likely. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

Several plans are under consideration 
for the refinancing of the rejuvenated 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which 
has purchased three Dutch steamers. 
One of the plans is for the issuance of 
bonds, another for the sale of additional 
stock to the present stockholders. Re- 
cent rise in Pacific Mail stock gives oc- 
casion for the inference that it antici- 
pates certain indefnable rights of the 
stockholders which may become of value 
in connection with the refinancing. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
has begun the construction of thirteen 


large tank steamers to cost $1,000,000 
each. Other companies of the Standard 
Oil group are building thirty-six addi- 
tional tankers. The Standard Oil of 
Kentucky has declared its regular quar- 
terly dividend of $4 a share and an ex- 
tra dividend of $1 a share, payable April 
l. ‘Lnis is the same amount of extra 
dividend as was distributed January 3, 
1916. 

Packard Motor Car Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
134 per cent on preferred stock, payable 
March 15. 

One and three-quarter per cent divi- 
dent has been declared by the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company on the pre- 
terred stock, payable April 1 to hoiders 
ot record March 24. 

In February there were sold on the 
New York stock Exchange bonds of a 
par value of $80,390,000, against $103,129,- 
ulO tor January and $43,723,000 for Feb- 
ruary, 1915, 

Directors of the Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $2 a share. The com- 
pany paid $1.25 a share three months ago. 

Mexican Petroleum has declared a 
dividend of $2 a share on preferred stock, 
payable April 1 to stock of record March 
zU. ‘this is the first dividend paid on 
the stock since August, 1913, and the re- 
sumption of disbursements is due to im- 
proved conditions in Mexico. A com- 
mon stock dividend announcement in 
the near tuture is expected. 


Explaining Kise in Gasoline Price 

Explaining tie increase in gasoline 
prices, not merely in California but 
throughout the United States, it is said 
the suppiy of crude oil is increasing .6 
of 1 per cent, while consumption of gaso- 
line is increasing 27 per cent. Oil con- 
cerns point to these figures and the work- 
ing ot the mevitable law of supply and 
demand. In California oil fields last year 
there was an actual falling off in crude 
oil production of more than 14,000,000 
barrels. ‘Lhe January issue of the Na- 
tional Petroleum News, the organ of the 
independent producers, estimated that at 
least a haif million new automobiles and 
trucks will be sold this season so that in 
a few months not less than three million 
cars will be consuming gasoline. That 
will require a thirty per cent increase in 
gasoline production in order to maintain 
even the present balance between supply 
and demand. Improved carburetors and 
improved methods of refining petroleum 
undoubtedly will relieve the gasoline sit- 
uation from time to time, but in the final 
analysis the price of gasoline will be de- 
termined by the way the country’s crude 
oil supply keeps up with the ever-grow- 
ing demand for gasoline. In California 
gasoline users may well congratulate 
themselves that they live close to the 
fields where oil is still owing and that 
they enjoy prices several cents a gallon 
below the eastern average. 


NEWS OF THE WiHEIs 
Los Angeles 

City asks aid of congressmen in obtain- 
ing naval base at Los Angeles harbor, 

State railroad commission holds hear- 
ing regarding grade crossings. 

Abolition of motion picture censors ad- 
vocated in city council. 

San Fernando irrigation bonds are sold. 


California 

Republicans select delegates to national 
convention. 

Rindge estate consents to temporary 
opening of Malibu road, pending trial of 
opening suit. 

United States district court at San 
Francisco postpones sale of Western Pa- 
Cific. 

California prohibition 
meeting at Long Beach. 


United States 

Resolution to warn Americans off ships 
of beiligerents defeated in senate by five 
to one vote, in house by two to one vote. 

William J. Bryan returns to Washington 
to aid fight against preparedness. 

Soft-coal miners granted increased 
wages. 

Employes of eastern 
eight-hour day. 

Shields waterway bill passes senate. 


Foreigu 

German warship fieet reported to have 
ventured into North Sea. 

Germans continue to gain ground before 
Verdun. 

Russians 
Turks, 

Winston Spencer Churchill creates poli- 
tical sensation in England by speech in 
house of commons, 


advocates hold 


railroads demand 


continue advances against 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


ORTY special fire insurance agents 


with headquarters in Los Angeles 
met here Monday and organized the 
Field Mens Club of Southern California 
and arizona, a ciub intended to be 
wholly social and which will hold semi- 
monthly luncheons—the first and third 
Mondays of each month. A. C. McCon- 
nell of the Pennsylvania was elected 
president; Charles Van Valkenburg, first 
vice-president; J. A. Prinsen, second 
vice-president; Ernest E. Price, secre- 
tary; T. J. Keleher, assistant secretary, 
and H. k. Jackson, treasurer. By-laws 
had been prepared by a special commit- 
tee appointed at an informal meeting 
held bebruary 26 and were adopted by 
the new club. For a long time it has 
been a matter of remark among visiting 
insurance men that the special agents 
ot Los Angeles were not so “chummy” 
as is customary in most cities and the 
organization of the Field Men’s Club 
comes as an answer to that criticism. 
tebruary was the best month in the 
history of George A. Rathbuns Los An- 
geles general agency oi the Equitable 
Life insurance Company. More than 
$0L0,000 of paid-up business was written 
in that month. Keturning prosperity is 
believed mirrored in this increase in new 
lile business, which is noted by all the 
Los Angeies agents. 

This evening the Pacific Mutual home 
office agency lorce is to enjoy a Dutch 
lunch and theater party at the Orpheum, 
but who 1s to pay tor the treat is still 
undecided. ln the absence of General 
Agent John Newton Russell, Jr.. who is 
in the east, the itorce is holding a ‘‘Loy- 
alty Contest’ with “Zeppelins’ and 
“Submarines” contending tor honors. 
The side which has the more business 
written by tonight 1s to dine at the ex- 
pense of the other side, unless a certain 
set mark is passed, in which case the 
company will be the host. 


Consolidation of the fire insurance 
agencies oi Matt L. Mancha & Co. and 
the Kobert L. Ware Company, former- 
ly the Edward D. Silent Company’s in- 
surance department, has been etfected 
and all business will be transacted from 
the Mancha offices in the Security 
building. Robert L. Ware, who with 
his son, E. M. Ware, has been conduct- 
ing an insurance business under the tirm 
name of kK. L. & E. M. Ware, since leav- 
ing the company bearing his name, last 
fail, has incorporated the Robert L. 
Ware Investment Co., to do a general 
real estate and insurance business. Rob- 
ert L. Ware is president of the new 
company, C. S. Edwards, vice-president 
and kdwin M. Ware, secretary. 

In San Francisco this week the Insur- 
ance Federation of California is con- 
ducting a “Federation Week” for get- 
ting new members. The Federation 
hopes to increase its membership in that 
city to 1,000 and when that figure is 
reached a general campaign will be 
waged throughout the state for new 
members, 

in his annual report President John 
M. Taylor of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life insurance Company, calls atten- 
tion to the decrease in the amount of 
loans on policies shown in the last year. 
While the number of requests for loans 
is about on an average with that of 
previous years, the amounts wanted are 
considerably smaller, a fact which Mr. 
Taylor believes indicates that such loans 
as are made are for the purposes of 
keeping up premiums or for actual nec- 
essities and not for purposes of specu- 
lation. 

Charies Seyler, Jr., local agent for a 
number of fire, marine and liability com- 
panies, has returned from a five weeks’ 
pleasure trip in the course of which he 
visited New York, Florida and Cuba. 

W. G. Clark, president of the Aetna 
Fire Insurance Company, is a Los An- 
geles visitor this week. Commenting on 
the insurance situation Mr. Clark says 
that expectations of experts that a 
greater volume of business would be 
shown in the fiscal year 1915-1916 than 
for 1914-1915, which was one of the best 
years ever known, have been upset by 
the heavy losses resulting from explo- 
sions and fires in munition factories in 
the east. Mr. Clark has been inspecting 
the western agencies of the Aetna Fire. 


Fearless criticism of the Irish con- 
tained in A. Birmingham’s early 
books, caused the future author of “Gos- 
samer” to be threatened with personal 
violence; but he is now extremely well 
liked in Ireland. 


We Will Lend 


MONEY 


On Your 
REAL ESTATE 


To the extent that is Good 
Business for you and Con- 
servative Banking for us. 


We assure you 
of courteous 
consideration. 


HIBERNIAN 


SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 
Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists, For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & TICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
and 619 South Hill St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 S. Broad- 
way, Main 937; Home F 8037 


NOTICE To STOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Notice is herepy given that by and in 
pursuance of a resolution and order of the 
Board of Directors of the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank, a corporation, organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
California, unanimously adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of said Board, held on the 
12th day ot January, 1916, a meeting of 
the stockholders has been called for and 
will be held at the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, second floor, Hi- 
bernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of April, 1916, at the hour of 3:00 o’clock 
on the afternoon of that day, for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon the 
proposition of increasing the capital stock 
of said corporation from Three Hundred 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), divided 
into Three Thousand Five Hundred (3,500) 
shares, of the par value of One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) each, to the amount of Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000), di- 
vided into Five Thousand (5,000) shares, of 
the par value of One Hundred Dollars 
($100) each, and to transact all such other 
business as properly pertains to or is 
connected with such increase of capital 
stock. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Dated this 12th day of January, 1916. 

A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings Bank, a 
corporation. 

Jan. 15—April 8. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


Feb. 14, 1916, 

Non-Coal 016805 

Notice is hereby given that Richard H. 
Lyman, of Owensmouth, California, who, 
on November 6, 1912, made homstead en- 
try, No. 016805, for Lot 4, Section 3, Town- 
ship 15S, Range 18 W., B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make com- 
mutation Proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los An- 
geles, California, at 9 a. m., on the 3Ist 
day of March, 1916. 

Claimant names as witnesses: James FE, 
MacIntyre, of Monrovia, Calif.; Harry An- 
drews, of Los Angeles, Calif.; John M. 
Elliott, of First Nat. Bk., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Frank T. Dans, of Owensmouth, 


Calif. 4 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
No withdrawals. 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 
Nf ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK Po tos cane 


j i Capital, $1,000,000. 
S is) t S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring sae aee oan posts, $500,000, 
A. J. WATERS, P ident. 
f | d e a | n NITIZENS NATIONAL BANK i. TE. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus, BLT 000; 


Undivided Profits, $235,44 


Travelers who desire the best in IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
5 5 GEORGE A, J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
travel comforts will appreciate Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $335,000.00 


Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 
the service and equipment on Pee 


J. E, FISHBURN, President. 
this fast Santa Fe Train. WA SgNeE BANK OF CALIFORNIA BH. &. McKEE, Cashier. 


page a TREE eran eau time 


























—departs 4:00 pm. daily to OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK WatoG uy evn ent. 


: i Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
San Francisco 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. Undivided Profits, $180,000.00, 
Oakland, Berkeley JM, ELLIOTT, President 


T. S. HAMMOND, Cashi 
Helge StS Gals : Ceetiat $1,500, one. Stiepica ena 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, | $2,502,664; Deposits 


Santa Fe City Office: 334 So. Spring St. 2 5 $20,000,000. 


Phone any time day or night 60941 Main 738 i ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK = & W; HELM Poeeiens 


i Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2.000.000. 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THESKING THE‘‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE?”’ 


$350 PAYS ALL | Los Angeles to 
































Santa Fe Station: 
A5130 Main 8225 























We Supply a Superior Fuel At A 
L C t TRANSPORTATION 1 
ow Cos +++ EY DENSE San Bernardino 


yf A. G AS” Including All Side Trips ieee 


and 
cops RESERVED SEAT | And All Their Scenes 
Satisfies Our Consumers of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


e e rld-F M li A 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation =... World-Famed Magnolia Svein as 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 


Main 8920 Home 10003 San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
[ IDLE | Ce Se 


FUNDS 


j $ 
For funds awaiting investment i «) - C Cl e nh t S 
so n 


our 3% Special Savings ac- 
counts with checking privileges 
are ideal. 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 


can only be elimi- 
Interest on these accounts is 

credited monthly provided mini- 

mum balances do not fall be- Aattouwhichiroutertontnke 

low $300. to your Eastern destina- 


. 
tion, consult the ticket are taught to think. 
These accounts are tax ex- agents at 501 So. Spring St. 

(Alexandria Hotel) and 


empt, subject to check, and J fearn of the excellent serv- 66 1 ” 
never idle. & ice of our Los Angeles Make Safety First 
Limited and Pacific Limit- 
They may be opened by mail ed trains, solid to Chicago. 


OFFICES FOR RENT if More convenient. Send for The scenic attractions also, your guide post. 


along the Salt Lake Route 
K . booklet. and Union Pacific are 
Single or en suite worthy of consideration, 


"Tis a popular way of 


GURITY TRUsF travel and our ticket men 
For information in regard =SAVINGS BAN K. will be very much pleased , 


to furnish particulars. 
to space and rates apply at Savings Commercial Trust Phone numbers are Main 


the office of Building, on Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 8908 and Home 10031. 
ie in the Southwest 


main floor. Resources over $45,000,000.00 SALT LAKE ROUTE 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. SECURITY BUILDING and UNION PACIFIC 
OWNERS Fifth and Spring 


Main 5647 Home 60127 EQUITABLE BRANCH ei tr iad Los Angeles Railway 


5 A Alexandria Hotel, 5th & Spring 
\ First and Spring j P 7 
== 


Polo Tournament Now On at 
CORONADO 


nated when people 





Polytechnic Elementary School 
Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Fishing Bay and Surf Bathing SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO American Plan FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Coronado Beach. Corner of Catalina and California Sts. PASADENA 
H. F. Norcross, Agent, 334 So. Spring St. 
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—Bullock’s was just 8 
business days old— 


—A 7-story building with base- 
ment —140 feet front by 145 
feet deep— 


—And the location of the store was 2 blocks beyond the south pole of business activity— 
—Never before March 4, 1907—had Bullock’s sold one dollar’s worth of merchandise— 


~Yet—on March 4, 1907--Bullock’s commenced the distribution of merchandise with confidence—because of an idea as it had been 
developed by a man—and because of an organization as it had been created and imbued with the spirit of the idea by the man— 


—The Idea of Bullock’s then was ‘‘Service,” the Idea of Bullock’s now is “Service,” and the purpose of 


—is the exploitation and expansion of that idea—as Bullock’s understands it—to the end of betterment and growth. 


—So merchandise has been provided (in greater volume than ever before Springtime saw within this store) and values have 
been secured—and the month of March has taken over its duties with enthusiasm—and has promised to build—and to make 
friends—and to establish precedents at which it will be good for the coming months to aim— 


—Back of this promise is much of important news to you—much that will not be advertised—Perhaps more than that which will 
be advertised—And for this reason a thorough knowledge of Bullock’s activities day by day might not be amiss, Read Bullock’s 
announcements in Express, Tribune and Sunday Times. 





